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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 


[In June, 1949, it was 800,000 


Now it’s well over 


WWIII 


— ALE Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


n this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


lust last month the number of stock- 
tolders of the American Telephone 
nd Telegraph Company reached a 
ecord high of 900,000 and it’s still 


rowing. 


| This is an increase of over 100,000 
a eight months. The big gain is due 
‘ot only to completion of the first 
ffering of stock to employees under 
he Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
inued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
shone business come from all walks 
f life in every section of the country. 
fost of them are small stockholders. 
80,000 own five shares or less. More 
han half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
re now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 


and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 
use at low cost. 


POINTER TOWARD SURVIVAL 


iE USED TO BE SAID ON OUR SIDE OF THE FENCE— THANK 
God, we've got the A-bomb, and if they start anything 
serious, we can drop it on their heads.” 

Then for a little while, more grimly—“Well, if they 
try to drop their A-bomb on us, we’ve got more than 
they have and we'll shower down on them.” 

And now—“Even if they do build up a great stockpile 
of A-bombs, pretty soon we’ll have an H-bomb.” 

We seem to be still ahead, and if anyone can drive 
away the bad dreams with that immediate hard fact, 
he is welcome to the consolation. But what about X- 
bombs? Or Y, Z, etc.? 

Something in this competitive sequence, something in 
the oversimplified mathematics of this more and more 
immovable object being pursued by an increasingly ir- 
resistible force, takes the mind back into history. A single 
example is enough. There was a man by the name of 
Hitler. He was making a speech—September 4, 1940, just 
about at the pinnacle of his strength, when no one could 
suggest he was whistling to keep up his courage—and 
he said— 

“If the British air force drops two, three or four 
thousand kilograms of bombs, we will drop 150, 180, 
200, 400 thousand kilograms and more in a single night. 
If they say that they will carry out large scale attacks 
on our cities, we will blot out theirs. We will stop the 
handiwork of these night pirates, so help us God.” 


SPEAKING OF HITLER, TO BE SURE, IT IS EASY TO GET SANCTI- 
monious and quote the Bible, such verses, for example, 
as “all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” But this is speaking actually about threats and 
retaliations, about 400,000 kilograms of bombs answering 
4,000, about H-bombs versus A-bombs. Are these chain- 
reactions the best that humanity can look forward to? 
Peace also has its resources, no less than destruction, 
and a bomb-haunted world cannot be reminded too often 
of its choices and alternatives. That is the reason why this 
month the picture of the United Nations building has 
been placed on the cover, a perfection of timeliness. 
The UN itself, like its building, is 
not yet complete and will never at- 
tain flawless perfection. Neverthe- 
less, it is a pointer toward survival 
from fusing super-bombs. Rolling 


toward the blow-up, we still behold e Less than 
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three weeks 


sidelines. Fortunately, the decision itself is not all thy 
is to it and the President is not relying on bombs alo 

The President in his way and the United Nations) 
its way both need support, need to be upheld in tj 
most mature and forbearing endeavors. This is || 
essence of democracy, and it is when democracy does ; 
function in this fashion that faith wavers. Scarcely aj} 
thing the President has done received wider or my 
supercilious disapproval than his thought to send CF 
Justice Vinson as a friendly gesture to Russia; few || 
his acts produced more unanimous cheers than giv) 
the go-ahead to the H-bomb. Those who trust good 
more than force obviously are not making themsel} 
heard. Are they too few to be heard? i 


THE MONTH JUST PAST MAY BE KNOWN, IF HISTORY C¢ 
tinues, as the beginning of the hydrogen age. What 
it do to us, and we with it? This problem of the bo} 
today, it seems most clear, is the problem of Russia. O} 
there is agreement with Russia, bomb-control loses | 
frantic immediacy. The hour now is very late. 

But the Russian problem will not be solved by 
bomb. We can’t bomb our way out or get a solution) 
intimidation or even buy one. Certainly the Americd 
and all of humanity—Russians included—need a solutij 
and one brave suggestion is on the horizon, the upliff 
shaft of the United Nations. There, waiting to be tr 
are organized cooperation—at least in part—and patie 
and reasoned persistence. If we look at the record we} 
that attemps by bombs and more bombs heretofore hy 
not resulted in anything worth a cheer. Nothing cof 
promise less, and at least there is a chance now | 
something different. 

In the face of rebuff and betrayal, the world has 
machinery of persistent good will. There in the Unilf 
Nations is a majority for peace awaiting our leadershif 
if we can match opportunity with sincerity and skill. |} 
is to non-partisan appraisal of actualities, instead of paj 
and to popular support of real statesmanship that 
manity must look for deliverance. 


remain in 


this sign. 

Yes, but—the realist interrupts — 
suppose you were President Truman, 
weighted with responsibility for the 
decision he made on January 31. The 
Russians were catching up on atom 
bombs, their cries of hostility un- 
abated. 

Could the President take the risk 
of not ordering for us the strongest 
protection the military experts could 
recommend? The easiest place from 
which to decide that question is the 
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which to consider nominations for this 
year’s Survey Award. 

e@ Presentation will be made during the 
National Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City, April 23 to 28, the winner 
being selected by the committee an- 
nounced in The Survey for February. 
The chairman is Leonard W. Mayo. 

e This annual award is a memorial to 
the late Edward T. Devine, one of the 
founders of The Survey, and represents 
“imaginative and constructive contribu- 
tion to social work.” Its past winners 
and the members themselves of the 


committee which will select the 1950 

cipient are the definition of what 
prize means. The Survey is proud te« 
associated with it. | 
e But time is pressing. The unus 
early date of the Conference permit:! 
delay. It is hoped that names willl 
sent from every part of the cou | 


from every interest of social work. 
e All Survey readers are urged to } 
part, Who should be recognized? S$ 
in the names to The Survey Award, 
East 19 Street, New York 3. 


| 


THE SUR 


Among Ourselves 


Survey readers will remember “On 
Appeal in the Supreme Court,” by Ted 
Poston (January 1949) a tribute to the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People on its fortieth anniver- 
sary, and to Thurgood Marshall, its counsel. 
For twelve years, as a reporter for The 
New York Post and a contributor to maga- 
zines, Mr. Poston has made race relations 
his special field. In recognition of his 
contribution to interracial and_ interfaith 
understanding, he was given last month 
second prize ($400) by the Newspaper 
Guild Committee on the Irving Geist 
Foundation Awards. The awards are for 
material published in New York City 
newspapers. 

The first prize ($500) was given to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for her column, 
“My Day” in which, the judges agreed, 
she revealed, and contended against, dis- 
crimination of all kinds. 

A few days later, the American News- 
gaper Guild announced its Heywood Broun 
awards, $500 in cash and citations, to Ted 
?oston and Herbert Block (“Herblock”) 
of The Washington Post. 


' When the Federal Housing Administra- 
ion in December announced that future 
rovernment aid would be withheld from 
lousing projects with written covenants 
vacially restricting their use and occupancy, 
his mild pronouncement was front page 
lews. 

| But curiously enough no such _ public 
claim was given the more recently en- 
cted law in New York City which will 
var discrimination in all publicly assisted 
1ousing—to apply not only to dwellings 
lirectly assisted or tax exempt in any de- 
(ree, but also to projects built on land 
ssembled by the city in urban redevelop- 
aent undertakings. 

Thus “human rights in slum clearance” 
-which Charles Abrams pointed out in 
ae January Survey might be further en- 
‘angered as urban redevelopment plans 
nder the federal housing act of 1948 
‘art to take shape—will be safeguarded in 
re country’s largest city. Now, in all but 
strictly private housing,” the segregation 
ttern is legally outlawed, thanks to New 
‘ork City’s Council and Board of Estimate, 
ded and abetted by a group of interested 
itizens’ organizations led by the New York 
Jommittee on Discrimination in Housing, 
yith Algernon D. Black as chairman. 


_ The discussion of “tolerance” as a 
semantic moon calf,’ and as “Social Su- 
erstition Number 1,” by Francis J. Op- 
enheimer in the January issue has stirred 
ridespread discussion. A comment, typical 
f the many in agreement, came from Mrs. 
‘ulta Eliss of Los Angeles, who wrote, 
{ have just finished reading (for the 
‘cond time) an article in your January 
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issue, on a subject which has needed ex- 
posure. Tolerance becomes indifference in 
the face of evil, and has too long been 
accepted as evil’s foe. I am glad that 
someone has had the courage to expose 
this fallacy.” 

Francis Trevelyan Miller, historian gen- 
eral of the Historical Foundations in Old 
Greenwich, Connecticut, also offers his 
congratulations and adds, “Every historian 
knows that intolerance is the pernicious 
disease that gnaws on the social founda- 
tions of civilization . . . . An intolerant 


person is suffering with a mental and 
moral cancer that will devour him.” 

On the other hand, a spokesman for 
The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews holds that “The comprehensive and 
carefully planned program of the Con- 
ference deserves a more critical evaluation 
than that accorded it by semanticist Francis 
J. Oppenheimer in The Survey. . . . NCCJ 
rarely, if ever, uses the word tolerance. We 
agree with Mr. Oppenheimer and others 
that it should not be used. In fact, NCC] 
was publishing such opinions in the 1930's.” 
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Campanile at the University of California, Berkeley Frederick Lewis 


“Unless a school or college makes a decision that its task is to incite 
this activity of learning and discovery, it will fall into the habit 
of perpetuating the intellectual cliches of the nineteenth century, 
and the educational cliches of an age we have now left behind.” 


March 1950 — The SULVEY 


The Aims of Modern Education 


The “Progressive” view on the offensive against the “Traditional”; 
a John Dewey spokesman in vigorous defense against the attackers. 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


iB NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICA, BEFORE THE PROBLEMS 
of an industrial and equalitarian society had been fully 
faced by American educators, few questions were raised 
about the methods, curricula, or aims of college educa- 
tion. The method and the aim were simply to supply a 
standard body of principle and fact to a small percentage 
of American youth. A model for the structure of prin- 
ciples and facts, methods and aims, had already been sup- 
plied by the European universities, and was accepted in 
this country. 

The motivation of the average nineteenth century 
American college student was either an interest in getting 
ahead in a mobile society, or, if his parents had already 
arrived, a wish to obtain the pattern of education ap- 
propriate to the upper income groups. If an Amer- 
ican had the right education, he was likely to gain 
entrance to a better money- 
making occupation than the 
one his father occupied. 
Therefore families who had 
sons intelligent enough to 
senefit by “book learning” 
cried their best to provide 
the free time and the money 
for an education. Advance- 
ment to the material com- 


partisan view. 


> 


CHANGE, IN CLASSROOM AND CAMPUS 


—Always under discussion but without stagnat- 
ing agreement, education remains among today’s 
issues still awaiting settlement. Here is a freshly 


ditional form of knowledge which had been inherited 
from the European universities. 

Although there was a measure of control by the status- 
groups of American society over the content and aims of 
education, there was no real difference of opinion, or con- 
flict of interest, between those who had sons whom they 


wished to send to school and college, and those who 


taught them. Most women were kept at home until ready 
for marriage. It is only because of the speed of increase 
in public education in the present century that the whole 
question of the aims of education has been laid open to 
public scrutiny, to all those who have a stake in the 
American school system. Through the years since 1900 
the ideas and values of the parent group have remained 
fairly constant. Parents today wish to send their chil- 
dren to good schools and good colleges for a variety of 
reasons, but most frequently 
still in order that they shall 
improve themselves and take 
a higher status position in 
society, or maintain the one 
they already have. 

This attitude, which is 
natural enough, lends 
strength to conservatism in 
education, since it agrees to 


forts and social position of 
yn upper class group was 
oossible by studying those 
subjects which educators 
considered to be correct. 
Therefore, there was little 
questioning by the members 
of the world outside the col- 
ges and schools as to what 
constituted a good education. 
A good education was what 
he scholars, principals, 
eachers, the clergy, and col- 
ege presidents said it was. 
They all said it was the tra- 
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—The magnetic young president of Sarah Law- 
rence College read a paper on John Dewey and 
his educational ideas at the celebration of the 
philosopher’s ninetieth birthday in October. This 
article is not that paper. But the author devel- 
oped it from that beginning because The Survey 
wanted to report on the spirited views there ex- 
pressed, 


—Following in these pages immediately after 
President Taylor’s statement of principles is an 
application by Winifred Smith, recently retired 
professor of drama at Vassar, an active partict- 
pant in civic affairs and lifelong friend and com- 
panion of students. 


play the game which has its 
rules in the status-value of 
specified educational de- 
greesy = (Dis syise ete; ii 
fortunately, of the teaching 
profession itself where the 
status-value of the university 
degree may have little rela- 
tion to the qualification of 
the individual degree-holder 
aS: a» teachers) ‘he present 
situation in the schools and 
colleges is one in which both 
internal and external forces 
conspire to reinforce the au- 
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Modem Education 


thority of the status quo. The fact is that parents, com- 
munity leaders, and politicians can find agreement among 
boards of education, school superintendents, and many 
teachers, that we should teach a standard American atti- 
tude on moral, political, economic, and social questions, in 
order to develop young citizens. 

This double force, the force inside the educational sys- 
tem generated by motivation for individual material suc- 
cess, working with the force outside produced by the 
social and intellectual habits of a capitalistic economic 
system, means that a pattern of behavior is produced for 
students and teachers alike in the school or college which 
coincides with the pattern of behavior required for ma- 
terial success in society. A random sample of college 
seniors who were interviewed by Fortune last year as to 
their plans for the future, showed majority preference for 
employment by large corporations. Very few showed 
interest in teaching, government service, or social work, 
where so many energetic and devoted young people are 


Goals of Education 


—as defined by two leaders who have come to 
symbolize opposing points of view: 


“The task of education is to make rational 
animals more perfectly rational.” 


—Robert M. Hutchins 


“Tt is true that the aim of education is de- 
velopment of individuals to the utmost of their 
potentialities. But this statement leaves unan- 
swered the question as to what is the measure of 
the development. A society of free individuals 
in which all, through their own work, contribute 
to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of 
others, is the only environment in which any in- 
dividual can really grow normally to his full 
stature.” 


—John Dewey 


needed. For the most part, graduates wanted vocational 
training for corporation work and were suspicious of 
liberal education for fear it would disqualify them for 
such employment. A more recent Fortune survey showed 
a similar attitude on the part of the general public. 

The ideal graduate in the present employment market 
of industrial executives is a fraternity man with a de- 
clared disinterest in political or social affairs, gentile, 
white, a member of the football team, a student with a 
record of A in each course, a man popular with every- 
one and well known on the campus, with many member- 
ships in social clubs—a man who can be imagined in 
twenty years as a subject for a Calvert advertisement. 
The large successful universities have confirmed this 
stereotype by the plans they make for the campus social 
life of the students and by the value system implicit in 
its organization. This is as true of the credit system of 
administering the curriculum as it is of the university 
support of the fraternity system. Even the liberal arts 
colleges seem bent upon becoming training schools for 
conservative industrial executives. 
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What is new in the present situation is that the edu- 
cators themselves are beginning to conceive their task as 
that of conveying standard knowledge and standard atti- | 
tudes to the young as a way of equipping them for suc- 
cess in our present society, and as a way of protecting 
the young against possible counter-indoctrination by any 
other system of politics or ideas which might be suggested 
as an alternative to the American. The appointment of 
business and political executives as university administra- | 
tors confirms the public and educational attitude. 

The new tendency shows itself in two ways—in the 
continuing arguments made in favor of a standard cur- |) 
riculum, either of Great Books or of departmental courses; |) 
and in the arguments made for modifying the school and | 
college curriculum in order to prepare students to live in 
a divided world, or an intellectual and political cold war. | 
The arguments for the standard curriculum are based | 
upon the simple error of believing that human nature 1s || 
everywhere the same, and that therefore education should 
be everywhere the same. The arguments for a cold war 
curriculum are based on the conventional ideological divi- |} 
sion between right and left, east and west. The assump- | 
tion is made that the opposites create each other, that, |j 
for example, the answer to Soviet economic dogma is a 
counter-dogma of United States capitalism; the evils of a 
planned state contrast with the advantages of the un- | 
planned; the politics of authority work against the poli- 
tics of individual freedom. This analysis is used to fur- | 
nish the premise of an educational philosophy for the | 
United States or for the world; it perverts a social and | 
moral philosophy of democracy into a propaganda instru- I 
ment for an economic and political ideology. | 

If we begin by stating that national governments in the | 
world today, whether the Fascists in Argentina or the | 
Communists in Czechoslovakia, make their educational | 
programs the instruments of their political aims, the | 
simplest argument that follows is that, therefore, we, in | 
defense of America’s national policies, must combat the | 
influences of other national policies or political ideas by |} 
deliberately standardizing our teaching and learning. It | 
is assumed that an American doctrine must be taught and 
enforced. Hence, the loyalty oaths and the threats to || 
academic freedom. | 


\E THE REAL ISSUE THAT DIVIDES THE WORLD Is ELSE- | 
where. It lies in a division between those who wish to ar- I} 
range human affairs by the exclusive use of power in the |] 
hands of those who happen to have it, or who can seize it, |) 
and those who wish to install a political and economic sys- 
tem based upon a social philosophy which adapts the sys- | 
tem to the needs of the individual. There are exponents of | 

both philosophies in this country and in other countries. ||} 
Both the authoritarian and the democratic exponents use |} 
the language of idealism in making claims for ordering |} 
a society for the benefit of humanity. In China, for ex-| 
ample, the power drive of Chiang Kai-shek was adver-| 
tised as a defense against Communist oppression, a de- 
fense which would save China for the Chinese people, 
while at the same time the drive of the Communists|l 
made claims to be the salvation of the Chinese from the |] 
oppression of the Nationalist government. Here the re- 
sult has shown itself, not as a clear-cut fight between 
ideologies, but as an actual test between a corrupt govern-]| 
ment, which promised a good deal but did nothing, and 
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a mass of people who organized with whatever help they 
could get, to take for themselves the material benefits 
which were formerly the privileges of the generals and 
the landlords. 

In periods of great social tension of the kind in which 
we live, it is natural for many people to be worried 
about the stability of the country and the social health of 
its schools and colleges. It is foolish and dangerous, 
however, to allow a longing for security to blind us to 
the fact that we cannot gain security, either spiritual or 
physical, by demanding uniformity of thought from our 
teachers, nor by demanding optimism and praise for an 
existing America. Loyalty, like love, will not appear upon 
‘command. It will only appear when people respect each 
other and share a common set of ideals. The moral task 
of education is, therefore, to develop in each of our 
young Americans a loyalty to the ideal of the practicing 
democrat—a person who cares so much for freedom and 
justice that he spontaneously resists all attempts to re- 
strict it and continually strives to extend it to all who 
suffer its lack. 


) 

A. THE FORCES IN SOCIETY SEEM TO BE CONSPIRING TO 
subdue the teacher, to tame his spirit, and to prevent 
him from carrying on his role as a moral and intellectual 
leader. In some segments of American society, the notion 
of the teacher’s function is now reduced to that of taking 
che children off the mother’s hands and giving each child 
Ee kind of education in intellectual and social habits 
which parents themselves had thirty to fifty years ago. 
There is a tendency just now to consider the teacher in 
che light of a service agency, or as a kind of intellectual 
daby-sitter, paid to keep the child or college student from 
aking down the adult books in father’s library, looking 
ip the interesting words in the dictionary, or meeting 
strange men with strange ideas. Because of the deepen- 
ng mood of acceptance by parents and by teachers alike, 
of a standardized attitude to democracy and to human 
values in general, the influence of those who believe that 
ibsolutes exist and that it is the function of teachers to 
mpress them on students has also increased. There is a 
marked increase in the vigor, boldness, and arrogance 
of all those who wish to break down the political and 
social separation of church and state. 

But the philosophic and educational issue itself is the 
ssue about means and ends. With the current notion of 
the teacher as a social servant, the ends of education are 
deing set more and more by others than by educators. 
A circular effect has set in by which a timidity in the 
teacher results in further control by society, and further 
control by society makes more and more difficult the 
zaining of courage by the teacher. It is not possible to 
Jevelop the vitality of teaching and a creative environ- 
nent for learning unless there is encouragement for sharp 
riticism by teachers, of the political, economic, and edu- 
‘ational system in which they are now living. Other- 
wise, the issue of the ends and means of human life is 
never joined, and, by default, doctrines of absolute ends 
ome to be assumed as valid or as incontrovertible. This 
s also true of the failure of the philosophers on the cam- 
suses of America. In their professional occupation, the 
yhilosophers, with few conspicuous exceptions, have 
aken up the value patterns of a parochial academic sys- 
em, and have questioned neither the ends of that system 
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nor the ends of contemporary society. As a result, others 
are speaking in place of the philosophers, and we listen 
to generals, newspaper publishers, radio commentators, 
college presidents, and politicians, who tell us about 
human destiny, with particular reference to the Amer- 
ican part 1N it. 

Two of our largest weekly magazines, Time and Life, 
have volunteered to comment upon ultimate matters, in 
the absence of more informed philosophical writing. They 
have decided that John Dewey believes in the automatic 
progress of science for man’s benefit, and that if only 
America had listened earlier to Mr. Hutchins, we would 
be morally and politically healthy today. As it is now, 
Time believes that a generation of American youth has 
been weakened through an education in John Dewey’s 
principles, while Life believes that the colleges are now 
reformed in the image of Mr. Hutchins, and that John 
Dewey’s ideas, which have to do with socratic discussion 
and doorbell ringing, are no longer either accepted or 
effective. Accordingly, “extreme Deweyites” and other 
progressives, who are the people who encourage children 
to kick their teachers and spell badly, are banished by 
Time and Life to their own special hell, where they may 
spend their days being harassed by basket-weaving, bad 
sentences, and progressive parents. Meanwhile, the well- 
disciplined, good-spelling Hutchins children will grow 
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“The ideal graduate in the present employment 
market .. . is a man who can be imagined in twenty 
years as a subject for a Calvert advertisement” 
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After-class discussion: “. . . truth is not weakened because teachers 
take as their aim the incitement of students to find their own truth” 


up to be the men and women of the American future, 
ready to state a principle of Western thought or quote 
from Goethe at the drop of a hat. 

Whichever of these misinterpretations of Dewey one 
wishes to reject, it is the espousal of the standard aca- 
demic program — the piety and paternalism of the 
Hutchins’ suggestion, or the regulation core curriculum — 
which is intended to solve the present crisis in moral 
values and educational reform. Because the certainties 
of former years have now been undermined by modern 
science, psychology, and philosophy, it is thought to be 
necessary to bring certainty back by the kind of educa- 
tional program which was in operation when the certain- 
ties of the past were largely unchallenged. 


ale Is THE REASON FOR TODAY’S REACTION TO Mr. 
Dewey’s ideas about education. Mr. Dewey is said to 
believe that truth is what people want it to be, that edu- 
cation should center itself on the free growth of the in- 
dividual personality, to the neglect of all discipline, that 
there are no ideals to which everyone should assent, and 
that therefore Dewey’s philosophy destroys belief in the 
virtues which are essential to a good and orderly society. 
Because there is such a degree of anxiety about the fu- 
ture, people want a certainty which is unattainable, and 
because it now seems unattainable, those philosophers 
who affirm its unattainability arouse the kind of antipathy 
which leads to the misstatement of their ideas by those 
who reject them. 

What Mr. Dewey in fact has given us is a description 
of the way knowledge can best be gained, how truth 
may be tested, how education can be effective, and how 
values and ideas can be conceived and won. In doing 
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so, he and his colleagues in education and philosophy 
have been convincing in their demonstration that those 
who claim absolute certainty for their own ideas and 
values are led to believe that those values must be im 
posed upon others. Mr. Dewey has taught us that every 
one has the right and the duty to question the end 
which those in authority set for the society they control. 

If we reject doctrines of absolute truth, we are askeall 
immediately what are the grounds for belief and action| 
either for education or for society. Ever since Mr. Dewe 


first developed his value theory and provided his alter 


been raised as to the criteria for judgment, practical and 
theoretical, by which values are chosen. The question ig} 
still being raised. It can be put another way. What 
are the grounds for security which we can present td 
those who fear the outcome of scepticism or criticism} 


who feel lost without the comfort of fixed truth? In thel 
schools, the continued increase in the number of subjects 
taught, the growing student emphasis upon the materia] 
benefits of education, the increased gregariousness, extra-|} 
version, and athletic-mindedness of the large high schoolllf 
the increasing conformity to social and academic rules}, 
calculated to produce tame citizens, all distract attention|} 
from the central aim of all education—that of developing 
the mature human being. | 
Yet we have in the schools and colleges, the means i 
combatting the tendencies toward educational uniformity | 
and the tendency toward developing a standard Americar}. 
commercial personality. It consists in accepting fully andj} 
honestly the fact that individual human beings can find|} 
the certainty they seek in the experiences of working and] 
living together and, in so doing, discovering and recreat-|} 


ing the liberal values which bind men together in a 
common aim. ‘These values are relative, they depend 
upon the qualities which people bring to their work and 
their lives, and they depend upon the particular oppor- 
tunities for development which exist in each situation. 
But this does not mean that because values are relative 
that they are any less true, satisfying, or significant. Nor 
does it mean that because teachers take as their aim the 
incitement of students to find their own truth, rather than 


supplying the young with a truth which belongs only 


to adults, that truth is thereby weakened. 
What it does mean is that education exists to give 


the greatest possible chance to each person to use all the 


| 


y 
] 
I 


| 


| 
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powers he has within him and that one of these powers 
is the ability to find truth in experience, and to follow 
that truth. Unless a school or college makes a decision 
that its task is to incite this activity of learning and dis- 
covery, it will fall into the habit of perpetuating the in- 
tellectual clichés of the nineteenth century, and the edu- 
cational clichés of an age we have now left behind. 

This is the message which Mr. Dewey brought to edu- 
cation. It formed the core of a philosophical posi- 
tion around which the progressive education move- 
ment grew. Now that the American public seems in- 
clined to identify progressive education with its mistakes 


‘and errors rather than with its successes, it is time to 


make that basic distinction again. 

The distinction is this: On the one hand, it can be 
assumed that absolute truth and absolute values exist; 
the content of the truth is known by teachers and in- 
tellectuals, as well as the nature of the values; the con- 
tent and the values may therefore be taught as a “cor- 


Prect” curriculum. On the other hand, it can be demon- 
strated that truth and values are relative, and that the 
‘goals of human life differ from person to person, from 


culture to culture, from age to age. The content of truth 


and of values is continually being tested by students and 
teachers, who examine and reexamine the knowledge and 
beliefs of others. Therefore, the curriculum is in con- 
stant process of development, and the aim of education 
is to bring to each student those forms of knowledge and 
experience which can help him to realize in his life the 
possibilities for thought and action which exist in his 
society and within himself. 

The particular form which education takes will differ 
from place to place, since each institution has its own 
structure set by the people who compose it. But the dis- 
tinctive character of those institutions which are progres- 
sive consists in their conviction that truth and goodness 
derive their content by the effort of individuals to con- 
ceive them and to relate them to human action. Im- 
plicit in this philosophy is an assumption that radically 
democratic methods of reaching decisions about policy are 
normal and, indeed, necessary. The psychological and 
moral effect of learning and teaching in a place permeated 
by this philosophy is to develop freer people, who have 
ideas of their own, and who gain the courage to carry 
them out. These ideas will inevitably turn toward an 
interest in those human values which go beyond the 
goal of material success. 

The spirit of humanism and of liberalism can be called 
the particular mark of those who have interests other 
than merely making money and achieving power or 
status. This spirit can flourish only where there is oppor- 
tunity for men and women, teachers and students, to 


‘work out their own aims and their own life purposes, 


and to carry out their own ways of achieving them. When 
welded together in an institution of education, this amal- 
gam of individual aims and purposes constitutes the 
strongest and deadliest weapon we have for fighting 
against intolerance, dogmatism, and social rigidity. It also 
gives us ground for moral security and democratic beliel 


What Do the Students Want? 


“Education exists” said Dr. Taylor, “to give each one the chance to use all 


his powers.” The following observation confirms his view of student hopes. 


WINIFRED SMITH 


Vy DON’T TEACHERS TEACH Us INSTEAD OF JUST 
their old subjects?” “Why do we have to study 
a lot of things we aren’t interested in because some dodo 
thinks ‘every educated person’ ought to know this or 
that?” “Why don’t we have time for reading instead of 


bevery minute being taken up by classes or study periods 
y 


or athletics?” “Why do some teachers hit the ceiling 
if we ask a question about Russia?” “And some teachers 
are so old and tired they can’t stand us... .” 

“Why do parents always talk about the marks we get 
instead of being glad we're learning something?” “Why 
do they always want us to do what they’ve done or may- 
be think they’ve done?” “Why do they make such a fuss 
if we get some ideas they don’t approve of?” “Why does 
the American Legion make our principal take some of 
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the most modern books out of our school library?” 

Such questions, quoted verbatim from high school and 
college students, rarely get into print; yet most educa- 
tional authorities should hear them, for they point to 
failures in our society as well as in our school systems. 
Beneath these questions, of course, is the great need that 
adolescents feel and are too shy to express—the need to 
be understood and liked by their elders, teachers as well 
as parents. The age gap creates many divisions between 
young people and those supposed to explain the world to 
them, and causes the sort of criticisms quoted above. 

As John Dewey used to say, older people never can 
pass on their philosophies to the young, but they can com- 
municate attitudes and methods. However, most parents 
and many teachers insist on the kind of conformity that 
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. But the ostrich technique, which such people and el) 
Modem Education parents approve, is not one for rae Bi cr = * | 
forces the young to mask their real selves, especially their rule, students learn pana ee a care ni ae 
emotional selves. Again and again, college students have facts of this difficult x ee a 4 Pas culeeaan 
confided to me that they distrust and, in fact, hate their tive ways of dealing wit a ae eae | 
parents and the teachers who assume over them power — dangerous these may look at sae He a. | 
based, as one college girl said, “only on age and position Parents must learn to ae ce ties al 
or on money.” Nothing seems to hurt rebellious young stead of branding them es elmer ciiit 
people so much as parental threats to cut off their allow- fluences on the young. , os ve ona mel 
ances or to take them out of college. Needless to say, _ real meeting places for the best min g 


: ies i of mutual um] 

these threats only deepen misunderstandings, often caus- bers, many of the difficulties a ee sivas 1 
ing bitterness that is never quite outgrown. derstanding would disappear. t ae : ae il 
i less direction of radio programs, which for many peop!)) 


now take the place of books, some of the para t 
Eat REMEMBER A LONG TALK I ONCE HAD WITH THE questions of the day could be presented pee ye | 
parents of a poetically gifted girl who was failing at col- _— information that busy eee and garner ae nee “| 
lege because she had to do some required work for plement school work. If t a ae one ek ‘al 
which she had no ability. Her parents, on the other hand, adult education, parents an : poe a 
could not understand why their daughter had no interest _ gether as students, and some o Be gaps all 
in clothes, dances, or the young men they introduced to could be bridged. Parents pou mT. mail 
her, preferring to find her friends in circles they regarded of subjects they never setae ae anes ee | 
as dangerously Bohemian and “Red.” After she failed in learn that marks are fallik e in rate 4 ey me | 
the first college they transferred her toa second. From that _ not be stressed in appraising aes their ¢ ae eal 
she ran away. A little later she died and I have no doubt The emphasis on marks can ot, tragic ie a a 
her death could be traced in part to the original conflict. sider the case of a college senior who ue ae ae | 
This is an extreme case of youthful protest, which I anxiety of her ambitious father to suc Sei ek 
cite because it is characteristic of parental and school felow her record, that she cheated in a di Vy, na 
failure to meet the needs of non-average adolescents. examination, was discovered and rege é ‘ evil 
Highly individualized students often find blocks in the of graduation, despite the fact that the aut aoe bse 
way of realizing their ambitions because most schools her parents rather than the girl. rida y ae is i 
“require” certain subjects. Just now it is the scientists the girl was able to redeem herself through further stu 


who demand all students give attention to their field, no Another case which came to my notice a few years ag 
matter how blind to science they may be and how gifted — shows the penalties that may be exacted for youthfu | 
in art, literature, music or the humanities. Young peo- courage and independence. A girl from a small hig 

ple should and do protest rigid programs of this sort and school entered college, as she said, with her “eyes tghi} 
in some schools they are heeded. shut.” She had only one strong interest, the unusual wisi} 


Their protests against censorship, particularly in the to become a navigator and so see far lands. But she soos 
social sciences, have been respected in many colleges, but discovered the delights of exploring ideas and wen] 
the current Red hysteria has caused a number of public through college taking hard courses for which she had) 
school authorities to clamp down on “controversial sub- little preparation. Her father, like so many others, harpee | 
jects” to the resentment of many able boys and girls. on marks, and was quite blind to the fact that his daug | ( 
“Why don’t they teach us more about Russia, so we can _ ter was developing into a mature and cultivated perso 
understand what it’s trying to do? All our history teacher — Unfortunately the members of the scholarship committe}} 


says 1s, ‘We don’t want anything to do with those Rus- _ were as rigid as he, and because her record remained a i) 
sians.’” Unfortunately such teachers usually are ignorant average, they cut her scholarship in her senior year, almo | 
of the world outside their own little realm, or too fright- forcing her to withdraw from college. Undaunted, sh He 


ened by the changing times to seek realistic explanations borrowed money, graduated, went on to do distinguisheg | 
of the cold war, or indeed of any war. Also, they are research work, and is now a respected authority in hejh: 
only too well aware of pressures which banned the Nation field. 
from New York public school libraries and keep liberal 
and anti-militaristic books out of other school systems. E i! 
Of course, not all students disagree with such policies. VERY ENCOURAGEMENT OUGHT TO BE GIVEN BRAVE, INjf 
I remember an attractive boy in my class in modern dependent students no matter what their grades; if hely} 
drama at a large western university, who came up tome were given more often, perhaps the type would be lesif\ 
after my first lecture on Shaw, to say politely, “Profes) unusual. I think of the sixteen-year-old boy, a priz 
sor, you'd better not talk about Marx out here. We don’t winner in one of our high schools, whose parents, he un} 
think much of him.” I pointed out the impossibility of _ affectedly says, are “illiterate” but eager for him to go aheael}} 
teaching modern literature without mentioning the major in his own chosen way, without interference or pressur 
influences on it, whereupon he good-naturedly repeated on their part. This lad has a warm loyalty to his pan 
his warning, adding that as an “ec” major he had heard ents and a cheerfully cooperative attitude toward hil 
of Marx, but he disapproved of all he’d heard. Quite _ teachers, feelings that ought to be customary instead of rard 
possibly, like a college girl I knew, he was conscious of _ in students. Perhaps as adults learn to understand children’} 
his privileged social position and did not want to run the and adolescents’ emotions and desires, some of the man}| 


risk of losing it through the threat of “creeping socialism” blocks that now separate youth and age may be removed} 
which worries the National Association of Manufacturers, and rebellious questions may receive constructive answers 
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Feat YOUR ROAD,’ Rauvcu saip, “BUT I sTILL say 
you're crazy. Why don’t you go to some nice 
spot like Oberammergau? This is no time to be in 
Czechoslovakia.” 

I had heard the same advice clear across Bavaria. Al- 
most every one with whom I hooked a ride either 
shrugged in wonderment or shook his head when my 
answer to the first question always put to the hitch-hiker 
was “nach Prag.’ Rauch, an American intelligence op- 
srator, had pleaded with me from Kepten to Munich 
as we rolled along in his tiny Volkswagen. 

“IT know what’s going on in there,” he said in the 
knowing way that only army intelligence people and the 
hush-hush set can assume, “and I’m telling you—DON’T 
GO!” 

Two days after leaving Switzerland, I climbed down 
from a truck at Erstart (the names of border towns used 
+ 


—By a recent graduate of Yale, who served two 
years with the army of occupation in Japan, and 
now is studying languages and international law 
in Geneva. Mr. Baker’s earlier Survey article, 
“So—You’re Drafted” (October 1948) was 


widely quoted. 
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Posters and slogans carry Communist “education” to the man in the streets of Czechoslovakia 


The Key of the Future 


From Czechoslovakia an alert young American brings an unbiased story 


and a reminder of resources available to keep the door from locking. 


JOHN A. BAKER, JR. 


are necessarily fictitious) and headed for the railroad 
station. The highway into Czechoslovakia was barricaded 
and well guarded. Armed with my visa, I went to the 
German customs office and the American military check 
point. 

“An American going into Czechoslovakia from Er- 
start? What’s up?” I missed one of the infrequent 
border shuttle cars while a sergeant questioned me 
thoroughly—and noted my next of kin. The Germans 
told me practically all the border trafhc was in the other 
direction, and at night. I was warned to expect a 
thorough shake down and search at the customs office 
across the border. 

I went into the Czech border railroad office. One rail 
worker knew some Russian (a language I also speak), 
so we fell into talk. 

“How are things in Czechoslovakia?” I asked. He 
shook his head. 

“Politik...” He didn’t finish. I went further. 

“Better or worse than °47 (the year before the Com- 
munist coup)?” He pointed to his uniform. 

“J am in government service,” he said slowly. I con- 
sidered the question answered. 

The electric shuttle car whistled and I picked up my 
musette bag. I was the only passenger. For ten minutes 


11S 


In industrial Kladno, the steel plants work overtime to 
help achieve the production goals of the five-year plan 


we rattled along toward the Czech border office. It 
was dark outside and I mentally reviewed recent news- 
paper reports of mass arrests in Prague, of priests taken 
from their churches, of deteriorating economic conditions, 
of people fearing to talk to Americans, and of American 
students disappearing for months. I was ready for the 
worst when the car stopped. I looked out the window 
and made out two red epaulets with three stars on each. 


An SNB officer (equivalent of the Russian NKVD) was 
beckoning me to come with him. 

“Rauch was right,” I thought to myself. “You are 
crazy. 

But the SNB officer greeted me with a chuckle, not a 
growl, and the whole border staff at Strakonice was soon 
trying to explain to me which forms to fill out. Eventual- 
ly we got the papers under control and the SNB officer 
hustled me to the waiting trains. He said something to 
the people in the first seats which must have been “Look 
—an American,” because everybody stared. I sat down 
and tried to start a conversation but German seemed to 
be the only foreign language the other passengers knew, 
and I do not speak it. 

The people themselves surprised me. Not only did 
they seem eager to be friendly but their dress was a 
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marked improvement on what one 
sees in similar rural areas across the 
German border. An architect started} 
talking to me in French. I did not 
mention anything political but he} 
presently looked around, then low-| 


were bad in Czechoslovakia. 


subject, immediately nodded know- 
ingly in agreement. 
When we got 


into a halting conversation. 


friend said. } 
" 


“No, I’m not,”.I answered. Thef 
friend looked me over suspiciously. 

“You must be,” she insisted, “how | 
else could you get here?” | 

I explained that I had had only) 
to apply for a tourist visa. 

“How many Communists are there 
in America?” she asked. “The radio} 
tells us there are very many.” 

I picked up a copy of Svobodne 
Slovo 
table and started pronouncing a} 
headline. The general tenor was} 
something about imperialistich ka} 
capitalist western powers. | 

“Svobodne?” (free) I asked shail 
ing the paper. The two girls smiled] 
a little and shook their heads. 


tional Socialist party paper whose} 
big neon sign blinked out symbolically on February 24 
1948, when an action committee seized the plant during} 
the coup d'etat. 


I RAGUE, I SOON REALIZED, DOES NOT LOOK THE PART OF i 
proletarian state capital except for red banners with 
the slogan, S Klementem Gottwaldem v pred k soy 


| 


cialismu. But the banners themselves are a significan 
indication of why Prague still has the look of a bus 
center of private commerce. For “v pred k socialismu’ 
means “toward Socialism,” and Prague and Czechoslo- 
vakia are still very much in process. 


ered his voice to confide that things} 


Thelf 


man across the aisle, recognizing the})} 


to Brakonice, I'l} 
found a small restaurant and pitched] 
into a plate of knedliki (dumplings) |} 
while the proprietor ran to fetch his}}} 
daughter to speak English to me. jj 
She appeared shortly with a friend; }| 
both were attractive and we launched | 


“Are you a Communist?” the} 


(“Free Word”) from the} 


Svobodne Slovo is the former Na | 


! 


Many small enterprises, those with fewer than fifty em- 


ployes, are still in private hands, but all the larger stores 
are narodni podnik (national company). Those found 
“superfluous” and those once owned by outspoken 
opponents of the regime are closed. The Czechoslovak 


Communist Party certainly is being pushed by its Mos-| 


cow parent to create a one class state. But no one, not 
even in the Kremlin, I think, would argue that a pre- 


dominantly western style, industrial, middle class free 


economy can be wiped out at one fell swoop without 
disastrous results. | 
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Therefore, the Czech Communist Party is chipping 
away at this task and the fact that the goal of complete 
nationalization is in the present five-year plan is one of 
the things which terrifies the remaining small business- 
men. The prospects of either becoming a government 
employe or of taking a “course” at one of the govern- 
ment’s “political education” work camps are not very 
bright alternatives. But the certainty that one or the 
other will occur is enough to make the “middle class” 
feel very insecure. Many Czechs live like Frantisek (not 
his real name, of course) with whom I spent some time 
in Prague. 

Frantisek is an engineer who remained in Czechoslo- 
vakia even after he was forced to leave the University in 
1948, when many of his friends escaped to Germany. He 
now works in one of the big government-run industrial 
syndicates, putting in a great deal of overtime trying to 
maintain the production level demanded by the planned 
goals. His salary depends on the percentage of the goal 
his section reaches. He does not talk much about the 
controversial aspects of the regime. 

“Perhaps this system will work,” he says. “We must 
try, and wait and see.” Frantisek has a pretty wife and 
a normal will to live and no doubt shares the logical 
Czechs’ scorn for throwing away a life or a little happi- 
ness for a lost cause. It is this outlook that makes the 
‘Communist Party’s purposeful march toward complete 
socialism such a relatively bloodless course in Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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When Frantisek took me to the old Town Hall Square, 
I asked him to translate the inscription on the monument 
to Jan Hus. He read slowly, in a lifeless voice, words 
that must be a daily challenge to those war-tired millions 
who have chosen life at all costs: “It is better to speak 
truth, even if it means death.” 


Dees WRITING NOW IN GENEVA IN STAID, SAFE SWITZERLAND. 
I laugh at myself a little when I think back to my 
qualms when the SNB man hustled me into the border 
oflice, to the times I glanced over my shoulder to see if 
I was being followed, to the critical stares of some of the 
students at Komenskeho Kole] in Prague. 

I have a different picture now when I think of Czecho- 
slovakia. Sometimes I wish I could trade it for the old 
because the new one trails a lot of question marks. It is 
not a clear-cut picture which lumps in one black smudge 
the Western ideas: communism, terror, police state, iron 
curtain, nationalization, economic havoc; and leaves in 
shimmering white: the Catholic Church, the Benes 
regime, “courageous” exiles. It is a picture filled with 
shifting grays, a picture that sets one thinking about 
where civilization is taking itself, a picture which neither 
the reporting of the American press nor of Pravda have 
truly colored. 

Czechoslovakia is in theory what it resembles on the 
map—a key with a western stem and an eastern bit, or 
vice-versa. Much of Europe’s strategic future depends on 


The Bata shoe plant in Zlin, the largest shoe factory in the world, has been 
nationalized, as the symbol of the hammer and sickle above its roof attests 
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Czechoslovakia 


who holds this key; much of her political and ideological 
future depends on how this key is turned. ; 

This being so, one must be extremely careful in apprais- 
ing these possibilities. Can we rely on the predictions 
of our wire service chiefs who document their articles 
with quotations out of context from Communist news- 
papers, solely to vindicate the Western readers’ view of 
Communism? Or can we swallow the menacing “cer- 
tainties” spouted by the students of the newly enlightened 
proletariat of Prague? Can we risk the kind of inductive 
political reasoning which supports a ready-made opinion 
by selecting facts and interpretations which bolster it, 
and ignores the rest? 

I am no Gallup, nor do I pretend to have the informa- 
tion from which to deduce the true situation. The best 
I can do is to try to change a few of the sharp blacks and 
whites to more realistic grays, to try to make clear the 
importance of the Czechoslovakian key to Europe’s future 
and to our own, to show how easily it may slip out of 
the Western world’s grasp, to be manipulated by less 
fumbling hands. 


Oz HEARS A LOT ABOUT TERROR IN SATELLITE COUNTRIES. 
I was in Prague in October when one of the major purges 
was taking place, this one due to suspicions within the 
factions of government, rather than to a sudden blow 
at the middle class. I saw no arrests and no excitement. 
The numerous police in the streets were no more active 
than usual. Business went its accustomed way. People 
stood in groups on the sidewalk halfway up Vaclavsky 
Namesti waiting for the football scores. It was not a 
scene to be described by the word “terror.” But though 
on the surface life proceeded as usual, the arrests added 
to the prevailing sense of insecurity and perhaps to the 
hidden current of discontent which extends even to the 
army and the working class. How strong that current 
is or how broad its stream, I am not qualified to say. 

Needless to report, there are lots of policemen in uni- 
form in Prague at all times and, no doubt, as many or 
even more out of uniform. The uniformed police are 
well equipped, polite, and generally efficient. 

The police are numerous and busy because a planned 
state requires much more watching than a free state. 
To traffic and crime are added the problems of political 
and economic outlooks, comments, dealings, and sym- 
pathies. These are the field of the plain-clothes police. 
The young architect who carefully looked over our fellow 
passengers before continuing our conversation, the mer- 
chant friend who hushed me up nervously when I men- 
tioned the name Masaryk in a street corner conversation 
probably knew what they were doing. 

But then there was the soldier I met on a train who 
took me to a little deserted restaurant to tell me about 
a buddy who was not in his bed in the barracks one 
morning. There was the grocer’s wife who got no answer 
when she called across the street at the usual time to 
greet her neighbor, Mrs. Antonek. There were the shops 
here and there with freshly painted “Closed” signs on 
them. 

Where are the missing? Most of them in labor camps, 
sufhciently fed, working hard, receiving instruction in 
political attitude and, if they show signs of becoming “re- 
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liable” citizens, even receiving occasional holidays. For 
the minor opposition, Prague’s terror is not that of vio- | 
lence, gas chambers, and death, but rather the terror of | 
uncertainty, of “who’s next?” And who is safe when one 

considers the countless possible reasons for denunciation | 
or for misinterpreting a half-heard remark? The terror 1s | 
more intense the higher one goes in the hierarchy. It is 
the people at the top who risk most from a fall. This 
kind of terror—the terror of uncertainty—is surer, but 
far less brutal physically for the majority than what 
that word usually implies. 

Nationalization is the big bogey in the minds of many 
when they think of the Communist state. But it must be 
remembered that in Czechoslovakia the notion is not 
altogether imposed from without or by a minority. About | 
60 percent of industry was nationalized under a decree of | 
Octuber, 1945, by the National Front Government, a pro- | 
visional coalition representing all political parties. How-| 
ever, by no means all of these parties or even a majority | 
of the people have ever expressed in a free election the | 
desire to carry nationalization to the ends set for it today, | 
and it cannot be pretended they have. | 

Where nationalization is heading is very candidly ex- | 
pressed in the government’s pamphlet, “Czechoslovakia’s | 
Economic Five Year Plan.” 

“In order to carry out such a plan, it is necessary first 
of all to find its main link,” said Stalin. Czechoslovakia’s 
main link is the expansion of the metalworking industry 
by 93 percent. Around this link are forged many others. 
The aim is to raise national production by 48 percent to 
454,000,000,000 koruny a year (about $9,080,000,000) in- | 
crease the productivity of labor by 70 percent, increase the 
per capita consumption by 35 percent, continue to draw 
labor into industry by eliminating “backward small unit. 
modes of production in agriculture,’ and nationalize | 
completely the service and retailing companies still in 
private hands. 

According to the pamphlet, “All these measures will 
contribute to the central significance of collective enterprise 
which is the only solid foundation for economic plan- 
ning... . Thus, the economic plan is replacing profit as 
the chief incentive in economic enterprise.” | 

The fact that private enterprise’s lease on life is given ]} 
five more years to run is not an act of generosity, but 
merely the recognition of the care that must be taken 
not to upset one complex and well-established system of | 
production and distribution before the new one is/| 
in order. 


ie KEY CZECHOSLOVAKIA, WHICH ALL EuRopPE Is WATCHING, | 
does planned economy work? Granted loss of a large | 
measure of political and individual liberty (and many. 
of the most eager Communist students grant that) can 
such a system operate in a Western industrial coun- 
try accustomed to free enterprise? Do the terror of un-| 
certainty and “the plan” constitute a sufficient incentive | 
to a worker whose economic future is guaranteed by the 
state? 

America is attempting to influence the political future 
of unemployed millions in France, Germany, and Italy. 
The cold fact the USA must face is that Czechoslovakia’s 
Five Year Plan is producing. 

Despite shortage of raw materials (the trade break with 
Yugoslavia figured in this), growing obsolescence of capi- 
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tal, industrial labor shortage (Czechoslovakia expelled 2,- 
000,000 of its best working population—the Sudeten Ger- 
mans—in 1945-49), administrative changes, and some dis- 
content in the heavy industry sector, the goal for the first 
six months of the Five Year Plan was reached by 101 per- 
cent. In October, bread went off rationing. By December 
many prices had dropped and there was a marked in- 
crease of consumer goods in the shops. The worker’s in- 
come, although now controlled by a new principle which 
fixes pay in relation to production, buys him a consider- 
ably better living than it ever has before. 

This is not to say that Czechoslovakia is living on milk 
and honey, but by current European standards, the peo- 
ple are living comfortably and dressing fairly well. Much 
of this may be due to the normal postwar recovery of 
a productive and slightly underpopulated nation, but at 
least nationalization has not noticeably hindered the proc- 
ess, and the phenomenon of the coexistence of great 
wealth and abject poverty has been almost completely 
eliminated. 

Work is the big factor in these results. No statistics yet 
prove that productivity per man-hour has substantially 
risen but there certainly is no doubt that the number of 
man-hours of productive labor has increased. Premier 
Zapotocky’s reasoning is as follows: 

“We have given every one the right to work. We have 


_ confirmed this right in our constitution and we have 


_ abolished unemployment. But every right implies certain 


obligations. The right to work carries with it the duty 
to work. Those who try to avoid fulfilling this duty 


/ must be compelled to do so. 


room, which is very pop- 


‘ular 


“This is no punishment, no force, nor terror, but the 
free democratic right of a state which guarantees the right 
to work, to demand unconditionally the fulfillment of the 
duty to work by each and every citizen.” (Italics mine.) 

With military expenditure held down, this could only 
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mean rising material output and standards. 

But does all this really mean the “Good Society”? To 
the unemployed Italian the “Good Society” is eggs, meat, 
shoes, and a roof. To the Czech worker, who might once 
have looked at it in that light, it now may be something 
else. It is an old law of demand that the individual will 
give up more for the first egg than for the second, more 
for the second than the third. It is possible that the 
Czech worker is reaching a point where an extra day off 
will have more value to him than a day’s wage. The in- 
creasing absenteeism of the wage-earner who has been 
told that it is he who now owns the enterprise is one 
sign. How does the worker react to the criterion which 
measures his future security (that is, his political loyalty) 
by the number of extra shifts for which he volunteers? 
Do increasing material welfare and prosperity necessarily 
mean increasing enthusiasm for the regime, or is there 
a point of diminishing return? Do other values gain in 
importance? Do communism’s planned vacations and 
planned cultural activities (with the correct political em- 
phasis) satisfy these other demands? 


lz Is HERE THE CONFLICT BETWEEN HUMAN NATURE AND 
communism becomes apparent. The middle class has 
always known these other values. The workers are be- 
ginning to see them, but the young proletarian élite and 
even many of the former middle class students do not. 
They see socialism as a great and comprehensive theory 


-much as many American students see world federalism. 


There is the joyful comradeship of a sense of direction, 
of doing something big together. They accept the sub- 
mission of the individual to the collectivity. But can 
they or anybody be trained to find satisfaction of all their 
human desires in what a planned state can offer? It is 
upon the answer to this question that the future success 
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and security of the Communist state depend. 

Czechoslovakia’s “March Toward Socialism” is one 
solution for the economic, psychological, and social com- 
plexities brought on by mass production, specialization, 
categorization, and bureaucracy. The dependence of the 
individual on the operation of the economy has given 
him the insecurity of seeing himself as only a small and 
perhaps expendable part in a big machine which he can- 
not understand, much less control. The age cries out 
for a scheme which substitutes new group ties for weak- 
ened family ties, which assures the individual that he is 
an essential part of the whole. But the individual de- 
mands even more—the right freely to express himself, 
his desires, and his opinions. Has Czechoslovakia the 
answer to this? 


A THE KEY'S WESTERN END, MarxisM-LENINISM Is 
gradually being applied for the first time to a nation al- 
ready highly advanced and specialized in industrial pro- 
duction. It is significant that in 1946 in the first postwar 
elections, 40 percent of the voters chose communism, or 
what they thought was communism. Now having fallen, 
as historically they often have, into the hands of Central 
Europe’s strongest power—this time Communist Russia— 
the Czechoslovaks are finding out that when you attempt 
to fill the gaps between theory and reality, you have un- 
dertaken a job which has no end—like trying to cover a 
bed with a blanket too small for it. You pull the 
blanket this way and that, you pretend the bare spots are 
not there, you patch the blanket with other materials un- 
til it is no longer a uniform and genuine article. These 
things are happening in Czechoslovakia, and will con- 
tinue to happen as long as the group which has a vested 
interest in the new regime remains strong. 

Is there another answer? The small businessmen in 
Prague who mutter and complain, and make petty black 
market deals, have no more concrete ideas to offer than 
do we. Uncontrolled free enterprise is not a realistic 
solution. Even in America, we are making progressive 
sacrifices of individuality in a hundred directions. We 
have not begun to solve the common problems of the 
social order, or individual problems of economic and 
emotional security. The only merit we can boast is that 
We are not seeking to impose a sudden, comprehensive 
plan on a human nature which preserves its “perverse” 
individuality in the midst of the production system it 
has devised. We impose nothing, principally because in 
our political democracy, by good fortune, a subsistence 
living standard is not a major goal of the majority. In 
Western Europe where Czechoslovakia’s economic success 
will have its first test, political democracy is in many 
places seriously corrupted or never completely substituted 
for the authoritarian tradition of class rigidity. In this 
area, to attain even subsistence living is the goal of at best 
a large minority, and outside this minority many are 
daily losing faith in the results to be hoped for from 
stumbling, hopelessly divided coalition governments. 

America’s vigorous cries of political democracy, free 
enterprise, and exchange with Marshall Plan aid, ma- 
terialize in a form which bears little likeness to what they 
represent in the United States. To a large extent they lag 
as uselessly behind the political and moral needs of the 
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individual and his society as Czechoslovakia’s communism 
beckons ambitiously ahead. by 

Now that the strategic borders of spheres of influence 
in Europe have solidified, the competition of political and 
economic doctrines takes the center of the stage. 

What will the U. S. offer? A concrete, philosophically 
absolutist plan is outside the realm of the pragmatic An- 
glo-Saxon evolutionary thinking which pervades our in- 
stitutions, just as it was outside the “muddling through 
policy that prevailed in Britain when she preceded us in 
the role of world weight balancer. I am a democratic 
“muddler through” myself, but I cannot call the position 
either philosophically pure or politically dynamic. 

What is the offer of the experimental Czechoslovak 
key, the tool of the successful revolution of the prole- 
tariat? Is it stark terror, secret police, economic priva- 
tion, and prison camps presented in the standard coal- 
black picture created by the anti-Communist press? Not | 
as I saw it. Economic security and expansion at the cost 
of hard work, political insecurity, and a small degree of 
violence, with a continuous unwilling but passive re- | 
linquishment of individual freedom to the mechanized 
state—that is nearer the gray truth. 

The irony here is that the planned economic prosperity 
of Czechoslovakia already is the dream of the vast ma- | 
jority of lean, but free thinking Western Europeans. The | 
light of liberty burns dimly when one is undernourished, | 
ragged, crowded under a leaky roof in a makeshift dwell- | 
ing. On the other hand, the unplanned individual free- | 
doms of the Western European are the dream of the vast | 
majority of the better fed, police controlled Czechoslovaks, | 
whose days and nights are filled with rules and regula- | 
tions, with fear and uncertainty. 

We who offer a benevolent “muddling through” are 
afflicted by the strategic weakness that we champion the 
right of all nations to choose their fate. Those who deny 
this choice suffer from the strategic weakness that they | 
never know how strong they are where the final decisive 
strength lies—in the people. 


Lev WE CAN KEEP THE KEY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA FROM 
locking the door of Western Europe shut in our faces. | 
But it will take some highly enlightened muddling. We | 
must accept the fact that in Western Europe today, exten- | 
sive planned economy with police support is not an idle 
crack-pot theory or a choice to be feared. 

We must realize that there are many people in Western | 
Europe who agree with the engineer Frantisek: “Maybe | 
this system will really work. We must try, and wait | 
Bart (See 

It the Voice of America is to speak convincingly to | 
Western Europe, or to the nations behind the Trieste- 
Stettin line, it would do better not to rant on with facts 
and figures of Communist terror or economic conditions | 
about which Americans know much less than do their 
European listeners. We must speak in solid terms about | 
the ability of modern democracy to withstand crises and | 
to afford security; about the amount of groceries the 
American worker’s wage will buy; about the possibility 
of realizing many Communist and Socialist reforms with- 
in a revived free economy which freely transcends politi- 
cal frontiers. If we can speak these truths and live to 


prove them, the Czechoslovak key will never turn in 
the lock. 
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NEXT MONTH—Family Life Education 


The Turbulent Middle Years 


After the cooperative job of seeing the children through adolescence, 


how can women keep pace with life and with their job-engrossed men? 


SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 


T= PUBLIC'S CONCERN WITH THE FAMILY HAS BEEN 
turning more and more toward the turbulent middle 
years, when mothers and fathers have done for their 
young children about all they could do. These middle 
years seem today to demand of the family more adjust- 
ments than any other period in its life, although perhaps 
less dramatic and therefore less obvious ones. So radical 
have been the changes in the structure, the size, the 
setting, and the operation of the family that the tradi- 
tional preconceptions as to the roles of father and mother 
are no longer adequate to meet actual conditions. Yet, the 
traditional notions are still generally prevalent. 

What parents do now in the “dangerous forties” is of 
great importance—not merely to themselves but to the 
community and to the future of the family itself. Es- 
pecially important is what the mothers do, whether as 
domineering “Moms” or simply as discontented women 
who don’t know what they want. 

In most families, the increasing needs of growing 
children tend to run ahead of the father’s earning power. 
A businessman in his forties explained this by the wry 
remark: “When my grandfather turned fourteen, he 
became an economic asset to his family. He was already 
worth more than his board and keep. But my boy at 
fourteen is just getting into his most expensive age.” 

The father is subjected to increasing anxiety, to fear 
of failure or loss of his job. It is the rare father who is 
able at this stage to shift to easier or more lucrative 
-work. Whatever the father has learned to do in his oc- 
cupation, whatever routines he has adopted as a citizen 
or for his leisure, he now has to continue—only better, if 
he can. The very pressure to provide more for the family 

| may encroach upon his leisure time and make it harder 
for him to give his best thought to the needs of the in- 
dividual members—including often the needs of his wife. 
At this period too the children expose the family to the 
eyes of all the neighbors, and the parents feel the greater 
pressure to make sure of their place in the community 
and among their associates. 
+ 


—Mrs. Gruenberg has just become a special 
consultant of the Child Study Association of 
America after being for many years the associa- 
tion’s executive director and before that a most 
active and guiding spirit. She here continues 
The Survey’s family series by drawing on her 
own life’s experience. 
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The mother rearing her family has had a full time job 
for a number of years. Under modern conditions, how- 
ever, she cannot expect it to remain that for a life time. 
The diaper routines and staggered meals and other house- 
hold schedules begin to ease up, the children can look 
after themselves most of the day without extra help, and 
it is just at this time that most mothers are at the peak 
of their physical and mental powers. Suddenly they find 
themselves with a bonus of free time, but with no pre- 
paration for using it profitably. They can look ahead to 
more years of life than any previous generation ever had 
at this stage. 


Be WHAT DO THEY SEE WHEN THEY LOOK? AFTER THE 
interlude of child bearing and rearing, the mother can 
neither continue her established routines satisfactorily nor 
go back to what she was doing before her children came. 
This unique phase of her life—or rather the way we 
have ignored it in our striving for democracy and equality 
—makes the needed adjustments at this period especially 
difficult for the entire family. 

New demands, new problems, new pressures, and new 
challenges test the resourcefulness and the flexibility of 
the parents at just the time when they are supposed to 
be well settled and least capable of making changes. 
Husband and wife have presumably become adjusted to 
their partnership. Yet in many homes the partnership 
itself is under strain. 

The father who has plugged along to establish himself 
economically finds himself wondering more and more: 
Where’s all this struggle taking me? He wonders when 
he will ever find those personal satisfactions which he had 
been postponing into the indefinite future. When will 
he have a chance to fulfill those dreams which at one time 
did so much to energize his efforts? Any glimmer of 
happiness that flits through his mind conflicts with his 
responsibilities as provider or as respectable citizen. Un- 
certainties and misgivings creep into his consciousness 
through his routine activities, seldom taking shape in 
words. 

Similarly the mother, however devoted and_ skillful 
in managing her home and her children and however 
satisfying her routines may be, also has her moments 
of doubt and wonders what it all leads to. As women 
have been achieving “equality” we have all been slowly 
outgrowing the tradition of male dominance in the home. 
Perhaps more women than men today definitely reject 
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the ancient martyrdom concept of womanhood. The 
mother’s complete sacrifice for her children, who, in turn, 
are to sacrifice themselves for their children, implies an 
endless cycle of submission and abnegation. It makes 
no sense, especially when our democracy stresses new 
possibilities for satisfaction and personal enrichment for 
everybody—including mothers. 

In spite of many gains, most husbands and wives appear 
increasingly to feel certain disillusionments. The great 
expectations on which young people have been nurtured 
for two generations or longer end in disappointments; 
it is in the middle years generally that men and women 
most uncomfortably come to feel that what they are is 
not what they might have been. 

It is now, too, that father and mother as individuals 
are free to do more things together than at any time 
since the early days of their marriage—before there were 
children. ‘The couple’s new-found freedom of the middle 
years might bring them closer together. Very often it 
makes them realize how far apart they have moved. 
Many couples find this new opportunity a challenge to a 
difficult readjustment in their relationships. For the 
progressive separation of the home’s work from the pro- 
cesses which occupy most men’s working hours has re- 
duced for husbands and wives the area of their common 
interests. The daily associations and practical problems 
of husband and wite differ so much that in many mar- 
riages the two begin very early to drift apart. Some- 
where along the road many couples have lost the com- 
panionship which meant so much during the early years. 


aa NEW ECONOMIC ROLE OF THE FATHER AFFECTS HIS 
role at home. In the traditional agricultural society of 
the past the head of the household on a family farm di- 
rected a very complex productive system. He was 
educator and mentor as well as manager. His authority 
was customary and legal, but it was also largely implicit 
in his practical command of the arts and crafts and 
sciences by which he managed the materials and equip- 
ment and the plants and animals that he had to integrate 
in making a living. In the urban family today, with 
the father becoming merely the provider of money, his 
self-assurance at home depends on keeping his job; his 
authority at home depends largely on his control over 
the purse-strings. Whatever educational responsibility 
the modern home does not delegate to the school, church, 
club, or scout troop is carried out by the mother. Modern 
sociologists and psychologists, however, have been calling 
on the father to resume forthwith the spiritual and 
educational obligations toward his children which fathers 
have exercised in the past—to resume a role which he 
never even rehearsed. He too feels baffled and frustrated. 

At a gathering of parents of high school boys and 
girls, one of the self-conscious fathers asked the speaker 
plaintively, “But what can a father do in the ten minutes 
before he runs for his train?” Many busy fathers no 
doubt hhave been asking themselves similar questions. 
The answer this one received was, “He can ruin the 
whole day for the rest of the family.” 

The important thing of course is not the number of 
minutes per day or week that the parent gives to his 
family or to a particular child; the important thing is 
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the quality of the relationship, the genuiness of his in- 
terest, the vitality that he brings home from wherever 
he is so busy. 

The ccs pressures and desires, the chaotic 
misgivings and anxieties, often result in turbulence 
that breaks through in more or less violent forms. Di- 
vorce, in extreme cases, shatters entire families. The 
same forces are at work, however, even when they do 


not produce crises. In very many families, each partner — 


comes to feel that the spouse has no understanding of his 
or her daily problems, no sympathy for personal interests 


or aspirations, no awareness of any private doubt or dis- 


contents. These crucial middle years allow no time 
for going back to start all over again. 


De THESE YEARS, WHEN CHILDREN ARE TUGGING TO | 


release themselves, many mothers seek to wean them- 
selves through worthwhile activities for their newly- 


found free time. In many cases the increasing pressure | 
on the budget helps mothers to resume outside work |ij 


along the lines of their earlier experience or to take up 


new work to which they can easily adapt themselves. | 


Yet mothers who have had the advantages of higher |p 


education or of special technical or professional training | 


are the ones now most likely to find themselves in a _ 


blind alley, for after the years of homemaking they are | 


not equipped to go from where they left off. On the con- 


° : * t 
trary, expanding knowledge and changing techniques — 


in their fields or professions have left them hopelessly — 


behind—except for the few who have deliberately planned 
to rejoin their fellow workers after the family-raising 
phase. 

Generally speaking, certain hangover attitudes, among 


men as well as women, make it impossible for many }f 


capable women to engage even in socially approved and 
worthwhile outside work without a sense of guilt for 
“neglecting” their homes or without enduring the more 


or less open reproaches of their husbands. And on the- 


other hand, neither the business world nor the com- 


munity at large has learned to utilize the maturity and 


experience of mothers and home-makers. 


We do not simplify the problem here by asking whether jf 


women should or should not work. Women have always 


worked. The problem is, what work should they do now 
that home-making has ceased to be a full time occupa- 
tion? Many mothers keep right on as part-time home- 
makers, finding a satisfactory program of hobbies or vol- 
untary work for their leisure time. Many others, how- 
ever, try desperately to justify themselves in full-time 
home-making by overdoing a hundred details that could 
be profitably allowed to fade out. When father and the 
older children go out to their major occupations, such 
a mother remains at home and keeps herself busy doing 
odd jobs and errands because she has all the time. The 
rest are just so busy. She fills her time with trivialities 
and irrelevancies, one of a large army of stand-by persons. 

Shortly after the end of the war the superintendent 
of schools in one of the western states was extolling 
the patriotic contributions made during the emergency 
by mothers who had. formerly been teachers. “We could 
not have kept our schools running,” he said, “without 
their splendid help!” That was true in all parts of the 


country.. Then he was asked what he was doing with 


those worthy citizens now, and the superintendent re- 
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only better, if he can. But suddenly, at the same time, many mothers find them- 
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plied blandly, “They are going back home!” And they 
were—regardless of competence, age, personal desires or 
the need to be active and to utilize their training and 
experience. The mother in this emergency reserve army 
gives her girls a picture of the kind of wife they don’t 
want to be and her boys, of the kind of wife they 
wouldn’t want to have. 

These various pictures of adult life at home are not 
nice for the young to contemplate. The picture of mar- 
riage which children get during their early teens may 
vitally affect their future attitude and consequently their 
future happiness. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
will now be deciding that parents have fun together—or 
they don’t; that parents have a great deal more in com- 
mon than just their children or residence—or they don’t. 
Most young people look forward to marriage, many with 
some yearning; but they are bewildered by what they see. 

A bright young girl in a television studio was speaking 
of one of the directors who just got married. She was 
wondering how the bride would adjust herself to house- 
keeping and rearing children. As for herself, “I am ter- 
rified about marriage,” she confided. “I do expect to 
get married, probably to someone in this outfit. Then, 
if I have a baby, I shall imagine my husband every 
day surrounded by these fascinating and clever girls, 
while I remain at home like a cabbage. I have seen 
marriages break like that only too often.” 

That girl would be contradicted by the mother who 


The coupie’s new-found freedom of the middle years might bring them closer 
together. Very often it makes them realize how far apart they have moved. 
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is very happy with her baby—but the situation described i] 
is very common even without any special competing} 
glamour. You see it in offices and stores and factories,}] 
And this makes it very hard for the young wife—and for} 
prospective wives and husbands, too. i] 


Ors THINKING HAS NOT ACHIEVED A COMMON-SENSEHf 
view of the family or of its place in our lives. Still less# 
are we agreed as to either the causes of failure or the} 
remedies to apply. If we can learn anything about the}f 
causes of today’s maladjustments or shortcomings in thebi 
family’s middle years, we can at best use our knowledge 
for some future benefits—to other people. And whatever} 
remedies we contrive are likely to yield at best a patch-}} 
work of palliatives. 

The workings of today’s family at this stage affect alll} 
the members for better or for worse, but especially the} 
maturing children whose own future, we always hope,| 
may still be an improvement on that of their parents. It , 
is the women, however, who chiefly bear the inadequacies 
of the family’s adjustments to actual conditions. 

This is not “woman’s problem”; it is the entire family’s} 
problem. It is, indeed, the entire community’s problem, 
We can neither expect the individual woman to solvei} 
it by herself or the family to do so through its own means} 
or cleverness. 

Yet it is individual women who are most keenly aware 
of their dilemma. It is individual women who drift along} 
the line of least resistance—or else rise to the challengei} 
with efforts to free 
themselves. Many 
thousands of women 
at this point use thei 


experience in an atdij 
tempt to work out allt 
satisfactory pattern off} 
living that meet 
their own situations} 
Many of them ded} 
liberately look aboutifl 
for new resources i 
the way of specia 
kinds of counsel on 
special opportunities 
for training or fo 
putting their actuallll 
skills and talents to} 
work. 

These individuall}} 
pioneers do not usu-f}fi 
ally try to impose 
their solutions upo 
others as a universal 
remedy. Yet their}f 
efforts deserve our 
serious attention asi 
well as encourage- 
ment, for such grop- 


to change the pre 
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When the father goes out to work... 
what will the mother do with her time? 


» a more comprehensive understanding of the problem. 
_The old tradition of the family’s self-sufficiency is to- 
ay not only untenable, but it is a serious obstacle to 
susfactory adjustment to daily living. Problems con- 
antly arise that cannot be solved by individual action 
- by the family within its own walls. 

‘Increasingly joint action with others and_ broader 
operation become essential. Mutual dependence is too 
‘ten disparaged as evidence of weakness or incompetence; 
at resistance to cooperation indicates the deeper weak- 
ess of fear and pride. Every family that isolates itself 
light avoid considerable anxiety if it only realized that 
tillions of others are in the same fix. 

/With so much attention unavoidably directed to fail- 
ces and misfortunes, it becomes especially necessary to 
ok seriously into the many successful experiences of 
milies, into the development of new patterns of satis- 
ctory living under modern conditions. It is necessary 
) disseminate information more widely about new pos- 
bilities, new ways of dealing with the old parent-children 
-oblems, the ever-new husband-wife problems. We have 
sen getting rather intensive education on new time- 
ving and space-saving devices, on short-cuts in market- 
g and budgeting. As a people, however, we have been 
tting too little help in understanding important new 
eas in managing ourselves and our relationships with 
hers. Parents, teachers, and other professional workers 
ith children have been effectively helped to some use- 
| ideas and to sounder attitudes, although in compara- 
vely small numbers. The use of what we already know 
ould go far to ease the strains of maturing families. 
There is great need for a wider dissemination of some 
the new knowledge. There are of course hundreds 
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of books and magazine articles and newspaper columns 
as well as lectures and courses and radio broadcasts. The 
process is slow, but people do learn. Many men and 
women have learned, for example, that jealousy among 
children in the family can be managed so as to develop 
sound, constructive attitudes, instead of being “punished” 
whenever it shows itself, as if to drive it out like an 
evil spirit. Conceivably, these adults might now learn to 
recognize the hidden resentments within themselves and 
to deal with them. Women in large numbers envy their 
husbands the opportunity to keep on using their training 
and experience. They might learn to recognize this to 
find compensations and satisfactions in the role of home- 
maker, to prepare themselves to use this enriching ex- 
perience at a later stage. 

In the course of extending equal educational opportuni- 
ties to all children, our schools at last discovered that no 
two children are alike. More and more the schools try 
to adapt their methods and materials to human diversity. 
Yet girls leave high school or college or even professional 
school with an education that typically ignores getting 
married and raising children as hardly more than a casual 
episode in life. It is necessary now to recognize that we 
can better assure women’s “rights” and can advance the 
interests of the entire community by acknowledging 
without prejudice that women do differ significantly 
from males and that they do have special needs. 

It is important for all to recognize the distinctive stages 
in the life cycle of the mother and the problems which 
they create for the family. This is as important as re- 
cognizing that the needs of the child vary from year 
to year in his development. If we could all understand 
and accept these basic characteristics of human beings, 
we might be better able to anticipate our own develop- 
ment and to prepare for later stages. 

Thousands of families have adjusted themselves suc- 
cessfully to their changing world. What they have done 
to prevent serious crises or break-downs cannot be as 
dramatic as the stories of failures. In most cases, how- 
ever, these achievements don’t just happen by luck: they 
result from hard work and determination—and an aware- 
ness of values and goals. The histories of such families 
would present a much more encouraging picture than 
the current outcries against fathers and mothers; and 
they might well yield valuable guides to a more con- 
structive handling of the problems that beset the family. 


Or CHIEF HOPE MUST LIE IN THE FUTURE, AFTER WE 
have provided education to help young people to orient 
themselves in the world which they will inhabit—not 
because we can foresee that world with any assurance, 
but because we know that we must not leave children 
and teen-agers without forewarning to a world in which 
their parents act as if it were final. In high schools and 
colleges, boys and girls must be helped to discover not 
only what employers or the various occupations will re- 
quire of them, but also what the possibilities are for 
life outside their jobs, for women and for men. They 
should also know that the adult pattern of living need 
not—can not—be the same for all. 

Educators, the clergy, and sociologists will have to be 
responsible for showing young people that their prob- 
lems are not unique, but parts of the common lot—to be 
considered seriously, but without fear. 
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What the Farm Shooting Is All About |} 


Looking at the Brannan Plan, you see how the cost of living depends also 
on slogans (of both sides), personal disharmonies, and rural mechanization. 


DALE KRAMER 


HE CAUSES OF THE AGRICULTURAL WARFARE NOW RAGING 
on the prairies and through the marble halls of 
Washington can, complicated as they are, be quickly sum- 
marized. The results, whatever way the decision goes, 
will require a long time for study and comprehension. 
But we may be certain in any event that the farmer is 
only one of many parties affected. Every grocery store 
customer’s budget will somehow feel the repercussions, 
and so will hungry people half around the world from us. 
The issue is vital to anyone who pays taxes. It touches 
the scale of living, health, and security of practically every 
consumer, and yet its precise consequences on any of 
these factors are still uncertain. 
Underneath the surface partisanships are basic philoso- 
phies of government. It may be that our greatest domes- 
pop adenton lies in the cre arena. Taking up 


+ 
—This newspaperman author mixed personally 
in farm legislation battles of the past, before 


becoming a writer for the magazines and, most 
recently, biographer of Heywood Broun. 
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the political essentials, we can boil things down to four}} i 


salient points: le 


1. Net farm income having dropped 20 percent betwee i 
1947 and the end of 1949, with Department of Agricul: Hil 
ture economists looking ee a further decline of 15 per- 
cent during 1950, farmers are worried. And when res 
less they are political quicksilver. 

2. Proof of this was the surprise 1948 Democratic up- 
surge in the farm regions—for a decade considered safely 
Back ilichowermne of the political foe—which provided 
President Truman’s margin of victory. The oe 
naturally hope to repeat in 1950, adding materially 
their strength in Congress, and again in 1952. Thele 
major economic and political weapon is the now cele- | 
brated Brannan Plan, which would make the government 
more responsible than ever for the welfare of the farmer. |} 

3. Republicans have rallied from their shock and are} 
counter attacking. Behind their banzai cries of “Welfare} 
State,” “Hand-out State,” and the like, obviously lies 
more than partisan desperation. Election defeats in the} H 
farm regions in a “security vs. liberty” battle over the} 
Brannan Plan could send to erence men who | 
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help extend the so-called welfare state in other directions. 
_ 4. Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, sponsor 
of the plan and front agrarian fighter for the Democrats, 
is embroiled in a side combat with the most powerful of 
he agriculture groups, the American Farm Bureau 
Bifextion, while a couple of other behemoths worry his 
flanks. A clash of personalities exists, but the reasons 


are deeper. 


HE FARM INCOME.DECLINE WAS NO SURPRISE TO THE 
farmers. They were conscious of the historical rise of 
Drices during wartime and the fall afterward. In fact, 
ghey were amazed that an income drop was so long in 
roming, for the climb continued to a peak in 1947 of 
»18,000,000,000 net, more than double the prewar figure 
und nearly five times that of the depression’s lowest 
point. Generally speaking, farmers had gotten out of 
debt and were able to buy the high-priced equipment 
jequired in this age of mechanized agriculture. What 
worried them was not the slide itself, but when and 
whether it would stop. More important, be stopped. 
 Specters have always dwelt, of course, with tillers of 
the soil—the specter of drouth, of flood, of pestilence. The 
huge, grinning hobgoblin now seen by modern farmers 
when they wake up in the night is Surplus. The specter 
lid more than grin during the Twenties. As it grew, it 
steadily choked its victims. Their anguish was largely 
inheeded, though finally even President Herbert Hoover 
trew frightened and tried to offer some protection 
hrough a Farm Board that purchased commodities in an 
‘ffort to bolster prices. By that time the nation’s economy 
vas in a total depression and the help was too late. The 
‘conomic life of millions of farmers was choked out 
£ them. 

The Roosevelt farm programs and, finally, the war 
hinned the specter down to a skeleton. But in 1948, 
armers noticed that it was putting on flesh rapidly. Can- 
lidate Harry Truman paid attention to the ogre and 
yublicly wrestled it, at the same time dropping remarks 
hat the Republican Congress had made it worse by fail- 
ng to provide money for proper storage of what farmers 
cnew was going to be a surplus of some crops. Candi- 
late Tom Dewey didn’t notice the specter, let alone seem 
o be trying to get a hammerlock on it. Farmers voted 
Democratic. 
_ As 1950 dawned, farmers were acutely aware of the in- 
‘reasing robustness of the specter. How should they be 
aved from the surplus? An abandoned lime mine in 
<ansas had been converted by the government into a 
sigantic refrigerator for storing millions of dozens of 
ggs purchased to keep prices up. In storage also were 
hree score million pounds of cheese, two hundred mil- 
ion pounds of dried milk. Stocks of easily-stored wheat, 
orn, and cotton were big enough to be scary. 

With the specter’s fingers once more at their throats, 
armers began to look nervously toward Washington, at 
he same time examining their present defenses and listen- 
ng to Secretary Brannan’s arguments for his streamlined, 
atented specter-killer. 

Farm aid plans so far employed fall roughly into two 
ategories: (1) direct production control and (2) price- 
egeing through purchase, loans, and other management 
ontrol of surpluses. The old Triple A, under Secretaty 
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Henry A. Wallace, was based on the first of these. Pro- 
duction was cut, generally under the guise of soil con- 
servation—needed for itself—but induced by what came 
to be called the “gentle rain of government checks.” 

The second method is employed now. Direct payments 
have been stopped except in a relatively small number of 
cases where the government pitches in a minor part of 
the cost of fertilizers and the like. Nowadays, the govern- 
ment tries to peg prices by means of direct purchases of 
perishables such as eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruits. 
These it tries to dispose of through free school lunches, 
sale of dried eggs, milk, and allied items abroad, and 
whatever else it can think of, including sometimes 
dumping. 

The fact that few checks go directly to farmers does 
not, of course, mean that subsidies have been eliminated. 
It has been estimated that some big factory-farmers in 
the Maine potato country have received half a million 
dollars annually through the indirect price-pegging sub- 
sidy. Recently the Department of Agriculture raised an 
uproar by announcing that it would destroy some 50,- 
000,000 bushels of potatoes, which would bring the total 
spent on the potato program alone to nearly $100,000,000. 

For storable crops there is the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration which makes loans to producers on what it 
considers a fair price basis. If the market price stays up, 
the farmer pays off his loan. If not, he lets his crop pass 
to the CCC, which takes the loss. The government does, 
however, exert some control over production by means of 
quotas which those who get the loans must meet. 

’ Farmers have no quarrel with the philosophy of the 
present program. They prefer it to the old, because to 
them the checks had always carried the stigma of a dole. 

What concerns them, however, is this: Can the present 
system cope with the fast-growing specter of Surplus? 
Secretary Brannan, for one, does not think it will—in a 
period which has seen productivity increase an extra 50 
percent in a single decade. 

Consequently he has come forward with the Brannan 
Plan and demanded that it be substituted. Congress has 
been reluctant to do so, and he now is asking the farmers 
to put the heat on. Most farmers are still bystanders as 
the fighting rages around them. 


M.. BrANNAN’S PERSONALITY AND BACKGROUND ARE IMPOR- 
tant for a clear view of the war. He is a tall, energetic, 
affable—though critics say trigger-tempered—man who 
grew up on farms but later became a Denver lawyer. 
His career with the Agriculture Department is significant. 
During the depression he went to work for the Farm 
Security Administration as a regional director and later 
it moved him to a bigger job with it in Washington. The 
FSA was set up to aid the “busted” farmer; more than 
that, the /ttle busted farmer. Many of Brannan’s critics 
say that his work in the FSA conditioned him to think in 
terms of New Deal “relief.” 

In due course, Brannan worked up to be assistant to 
Secretary Clinton P. Anderson and then to the Secretary- 
ship itself. He was one of the little band of Administra- 
tion appointees who rolled up their sleeves and really 
slugged for President Truman’s reelection. ‘That, Mr. 
Truman’s personal loyalty being well known, is also 
important. 

Old-timers in farm aid say that nothing much really 
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new exists in the Brannan Plan except frankness. Bran- 
nan, they declare, merely chips away the protective color- 
ing of “soil conservation“ and “surplus control” to say 
that agriculture has been subsidized, is subsidized, and 
must be subsidized. 

The Republicans tacitly admit the same thing, since 
their chief agricultural spokesman, Rep. Clifford R. Hope, 
of Kansas, was one of the chief authors of the present 
price-support law, and most other top Republicans voted 
for it. A new policy statement by the party specifically 
promises: “A program to provide a fair price for the 
farmers’ product, aided by a system of price supports. 
...” Brannan’s originality is that he would subsidize 
agriculture in the directest possible manner. He would, 
it is true, go farther and perhaps spend more money than 
has been spent before. The exact cost of the present pro- 
gram is hard to calculate, since much of the money is 
wrapped up in commodity loans and no one can say 
what that loss will be. The government is certain, how- 
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What’s Doing Up on Mt. Olympus? 


ever, to lay out more than a billion dollars this year 
for farm aid. ied 

Specifically, Brannan would (and this is the crux of 
his plan) allow commodities to find their level in the § 
market. If the price is lower than that which Congress 
has established as fair, the difference would be made up 
by government checks paid directly to the producers. To 
use a rough example, suppose eggs sold in grocery stores 
at 40 cents a dozen. The farmer’s normal share of this 
price — marketing costs are always high — would be 
figured at, say, 15 cents less than the fair one. That 15 
cents would then be paid to the farmer as a direct subsidy. 

Brannan declares that this method would eliminate 
surpluses through increased consumption. He maintains 
in addition that the cost would be little or no greater than 
at present. In case it actually should turn out to be 
greater, (the critics say it will cost a minimum of 
$5,000,000,000) Brannan has his answer ready: agriculture 
always leads the plunge into depression and therefore its _}}| 
support is worth a high price. Some Brannan Plan sup- 
porters say, mostly off the record, that the money anyhow 
would come from big income taxpayers who can afford 

to pay. 
| The actual mechanism of the 
| system is, of course, more com- 
plicated. The Secretary would 
be able to fall back on produc- 
tion controls through the check 
inducement, the farmer failing 
to cooperate simply going with- 
out his subsidy. Commodity 
loans would still be made on 
easily stored crops, while 
perishables such as eggs, milk, 
butter, meat, fresh vegetables, 
and fruits would go to market 
at once and seek their level. 

Very important in the Bran- 
nan Plan is a unit system de- 
signed for the advantage of 
the small farmer. The subsidy 
payment per unit would di- 
minish as the number of units 
increased. Some farms would 
be too big for any payments 
at all: 

In view of these promises of 
special aid to small farmers, |} 
cheaper food for consumers, |} 
and the implication that any | 
added cost would hit the high ]} 
bracket taxpayer, the line-up 
for the Brannan Plan is not 
surprising. The chief farm |} 
group behind it is the National |} 
Farmers Union, traditional |} 
spokesman for the poor to |} 
middle producers. A few state 
Granges endorse it and Bran-— 
nan Clubs have been springing |} 
up. The AFL, the CIO, theg 
Railway Brotherhoods, and the — 
Fair Dealers in Congress are 
enthusiastic. 

Opponents of the Brannan 
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Plan point to hobgoblins which in the long run seem to 
them more dangerous than the surplus—increased govern- 
ment spending, regimentation, loss of individual oppor- 
tunity. Consequently the battle line-up against the plan 
1s NO more surprising than that for it. Included are the 
powerful and traditionally conservative American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the lesser but still strong and also 
conservative National Grange and National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, the anti-Fair Deal Democrats in 
Congress, the regular Republicans, and all the groups 
which consistently oppose so much heavy government 
spending. 

Shock troops of the attack are Farm Bureau stal- 
warts, partly because they are admirably suited to this 
kind of warfare, and partly because through a curious 
twist—to be elucidated a little further along—the Farm 
Bureau's position as the leading farm organization, if not 
its actual existence, is threatened. The personalities of 
Brannan and the Farm Bureau’s president, Allen B. 
Kline, an able, hard-driving Iowan, have clashed, true 
enough. Kline’s detractors say that he expected to be 
Mr. Dewey’s Secretary of Agriculture and has not gotten 
over it. His friends reply that none of this is true. 
Neither Brannan nor Kline, everybody agrees, is the kind 
who easily bows his neck once it is stiff. Yet the selec- 
tion of the battle positions was inevitable. 

Kline established his side’s line of attack before a 
Senate Committee not long ago: 


The farmer’s only hope for a fair income under the 
Plan would depend on government handouts from annual 
appropriations by Congress. It is unreasonable to stake 
the welfare of agriculture upon such a hazardous possi- 
bility. 

The cost would be staggering. . . . A year or two 
of vastly expanded uneconomic production, stimulated by 
synthetic prices, might well drive farm prices in the mar- 
ket so low as to result in all the farmer’s net income, and 
more, being tied up in his ability to get a government 
check. Here is the basis for real regimentation. 
Furthermore, there is no good reason why the govern- 
ment should pay part of the grocery bill of every citizen. 

Price goals of the plan (including direct payments to 
farmers) are so high as to make for certainty of con- 
tinuous and rigid controls over production and marketing. 

The plan, which promises high per-unit returns, cheap 
food, and moderate tax costs, would actually result in 
low farm prices and high food costs when the inevitable 
and excessive tax costs are included. 

The proposal would place a ceiling on opportunity in 
agriculture. This, in turn, would result in penalizing 
efficiency. 

The unusual procedure employed in creating this plan 
and presenting it to the public has had the effect of throw- 
ing the farm problem into the partisan political arena. 


Si OF THE POINTS REQUIRE EXPLANATION. [HE REMARK 
about putting a ceiling on opportunity refers to Bran- 
nan’s special aid to the small farmer. For example, 
Kline’s own Iowa farm, his critics point out with some 
relish, would not be eligible. Kline forthrightly states his 
belief that the farmer who nets something less than $1,000 
a year would be better off doing something else. That 
could mean, say many Brannan supporters, the turning 
of his farm over to the big farmer and going to work as 
a hired hand. From this phrase stems the charge that 
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Justus in the Minneapolis Star 
Naturally, there are strings attached! 


Brannan’s mind has too many remnants of “relief” in it. 
In short, Brannan rides forth as the defender of the 
family-size farm against the encroaching factory-farm. 

Kline’s point about “unusual procedure” in creating 
and presenting the plan is perhaps the most significant 
he made. The actual creation was not really very un- 
usual. Like all the rest, most of it was worked out by 
the department’s economists. But presentation of the 
plan has been indeed unusual, and that accounts in large 
measure for the bitterness of the Brannan-Kline side fight. 
Many of the elements of a family quarrel exist, and its 
effect may be felt long after Brannan and Kline are out 
of the picture. 


F OR THREE DECADES THE Farm Bureau AND THE DeEpart- 
ment of Agriculture worked together like twin brothers. 
From certain angles they looked so much alike that it 
was often impossible to tell them apart. The original 
farm bureaus were established back in the ’teens to co- 
operate with the Agriculture Department’s extension 
service (the county agent system) in educating farmers to 
scientific farming. Federal and state funds encouraged 
the bureaus, and county agents did a large share of the 
actual organizing. 

The bureaus gradually banded into state groups and in 
1920 the American Farm Bureau Federation was formed. 
Though on paper a regular farm group, it was actually 
quasi-public. The Farm Bureau office and the county 
agent’s office were usually one and the same. The county 
agent continued to encourage and solicit membership, 
while writing “Farm Bureau Notes” for the local papers 
and in other ways appearing a part of the Farm Bureau. 
For the Agriculture Department the arrangement was 
helpful in selling scientific farming. Inevitably it was 
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the larger operator who found the greater use for the 
agent, while the agent needed the local influence of the 
big producer. Consequently the Farm Bureau took on 
a conservative tinge. 

National leadership early fell into the hands of men 
who sold their members’ influence—and indirectly that of 
the extension service—to the fertilizer manufacturers, the 
ship subsidy interests, the chain stores, and others who 
would buy. The scandal was brought into the open by 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, who led a Senate 
committee investigating the activities of the fertilizer in- 
terests to block government operation of Muscle Shoals as 
a power plant. But the storm was weathered and the 
organization grew rapidly. Leaders of the other groups 
shouted to high heaven against the tieup between the 
Farm Bureau and the extension service, but the cries 
went unheeded. 


i HEN IN 1933, AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DEPRESSION, 
Secretary Wallace launched the Triple A program, the 
apparatus proved itself of enormous value. The Secretary 
needed the Farm Bureau’s support; the Bureau was glad 
to accept credit for fathering farm relief. The custom— 
and this is important in the light of Kline’s charge—was 
to bring in farm leaders, chiefly from the Farm Bureau, to 
endorse new plans as they were needed. The method was 
helpful in getting the cooperation of Congress and farmers 
alike. It happened, too, that the greater number of new 
administration jobs available down in the counties fell 
to Farm Bureau subleaders or those of other groups— 
minor in the over-all picture—who cooperated. At the 


“same time the Farm Bureau strengthened its business in- 


stitutions which sell fertilizer, feed, insurance, and the 
like. 

It could be argued, as many did, that the government 
was influencing the farmers through the Farm Bureau. 
Also, that the Farm Bureau had grown so powerful as 
to control agricultural policy, or at any rate could prac- 
tically block a program. (The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, for example, found a dangerous enemy in the 
Farm Bureau). 

For Secretary Brannan, then, to present his plan with- 
out the Farm Bureau’s endorsement was extremely un- 
usual, not to say fraught with peril. No one except Bran- 
nan and his close advisers know exactly how calculated 
was the risk. A well authenticated report is that Kline 
had a last minute chance to go over the plan just before 
its presentation in the spring of 1949, but was not con- 
sulted in the established manner. Then both Kline and 
Brannan got their backs up. 

Considering the nature of the plan, however, and the 
Farm Bureau’s general economic outlook, not many 
observers believe that Kline could have gone along, no 
matter how much his favor was curried. 

The fight was soon out in the open. Brannan was not 
invited last year to the Farm Bureau’s national conven- 
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tion, the first time that had ever happened to a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He then asked for a chance to ap- 
pear and back came the snub direct. In his turn, Bran- 
nan wrote sharp critical letters to Kline and released them 
to the press. The fights at grass roots level is now hot, 
for the extension service and Farm Bureau are still tied 
closely together. Those who like the Frankenstein meta- 
phor now see the creator locked in deadly combat with 


his monster. 


S THAT IS WHAT THE SHOOTING IS ALL ABOUT. THE OUT- 
come? Few even hazard a guess at this point. 

Against Brannan’s chances is the reluctance of farmers 
to accept anything that looks like “welfare,” which means 
that the great body of them are slow in taking up their 
positions. While the Farm Bureau may be organization- 
ally damaged, both from being now cut off from the ex- 
tension service and from its loss of rank and file support, 
its open opposition makes Brannan’s task a hard one. To 
complicate matters further, Brannan is engaged in a 
sort of cold war on this and other issues with his old boss, 
former Secretary Anderson, now Democratic Senator 
from New Mexico. 

In Brannan’s favor is the farmer’s willingness, if choked 
hard enough, to try new surplus cures without asking 
questions. After all, it is 30 years now that the air has 
been filled with cries for “farm relief.” The farmer has 
no trouble convincing himself that agriculture is the basic 
industry and deserves all it can get. 

Brannan has managed to convert his plan also into a 
shield of protection against anger over falling prices. He 
says flatly that he administers the present program only 
because it is his duty, that he expects nothing from it 
but the worst. The Farm Bureau is not only committed 
in general to the laws on the books, but it can retreat 
only to positions similar to those it now occupies. Its 
program calls for flexible supports through commodity 
loans and purchases, designed mainly to lay a floor which 
would hold prices up out of the cellar. As production 
increased the floor would be notched downward by de- 
creasing purchases and loans, signalling farmers them- 
selves to restrict production for fear of lower prices. This 
avoids an actual guarantee of fair prices. The Bureau’s 
allies also are obliged to fight along this line. 

A wealth of partisan political ammunition is available, 
as can be clearly seen. The Democrats can turn from 
their guns to say in confidential aside to the farmer, 
“Look, we can lay the specter once and for all if these 
people will stop shooting at us and let us go ahead.” The 
Republicans shout “handout,” “regimentation,” “bank- 
ruptcy,” and other strong terms, besides pointing to the 
nation’s biggest farm organization as their ally. 

With politics, government debt, the farm surplus, and 
human nature what they are, this much at least can be 
said with assurance. Even if Congress enacts the Bran- 
nan Plan during the present session—which at this writ- 
ing appears extremely doubtful—one thing is certain: 
the war will get hotter before its gets cooler. 
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Mental Health Begins at Home 


La Sante Mentale is the international word for it, and we can work 


up to that condition of world peace by practicing on our neighbors. 


JOHN R. REES 


M:: OF US GREW UP FAMILIAR WITH THE TALE OF THE 
Englishman traveling in various countries and find- 
ing that he got everything he wanted simply by talking 
loudly enough and emphatically enough in his native 
tongue. More recently we have laughed over the GI ex- 
postulating furiously with the waiter in a Swiss hotel who 
did not quite understand what was implied by eggs 
cooked “sunny side up.” 

Our isolation and our satisfaction with our own higher 
standard of life has no doubt been responsiole for the 
truth contained in all such stories. We who are English 
speaking have certainly bothered a good deal less than 
we should about understanding our neighbors or com- 
municating our ideas to them. 

With the necessary travel of the war years and, still 
more, because of the improvement in the means of travel 
and speech, a very considerable change is coming about 
in the whole field of international relationships. We are 
much more conscious of our neighbors, for good or for 
ill. We try to understand them and the more we do so, 
the more we find we are tolerant, interested, and friendly. 
With increasing patience our capacity to communicate 
improves steadily. Errors and slips of the tongue matter 
less and give less offense because they are clearly recog- 
nized as slips and are not thought to come from in- 
tolerant superiority. 

The slightly unfamiliar subtitle of this article is put 
there deliberately to emphasize this point, to catch the 
eye of some people and to underline to all of us, who 
speak English and almost never any other language, 
some of the implications of our neighborly responsibili- 
ties. We will tend to give our own interpretation to the 
concept of mental health. People of other countries have 
their own idea about it, but in every country there is a 
realization of the acute need for better mental health. 
There is a growing appreciation that peace itself to the 
very foundations must depend upon the minds and atti- 
tudes of men. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since The Survey car- 
ried its series of articles on mental health which, in part, 
were preparatory to the International Congress in Lon- 
don, August 1948. A good deal has happened in these 
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_ clinical projects of medicine as a whole. 


two years. In some ways, certainly, we can now see a 
little more clearly along the road than we could in the 
years immediately after the war. Partly as the result of 
the London Congress, the World Health Organization 
initiated a program incorporating many of the recom- 
mendations as to mental health which had been made. 
It is of much significance that for the first time there has 
been developed the beginnings of a program designed to 
improve the therapeutic procedures of all countries and 
still more urgently to attempt the establishment and 
maintenance of positive mental health. 


Ie IS A WELCOME DEVELOPMENT THAT PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL 
health, insofar as they can be defined, are beginning to 
be incorporated with public health measures and the 
In this way 
some further advance has been made in breaking down 
the hopeless division which has for so long existed be- 
tween the body and the mind and the pressures of the 
society in which individuals live. The World Health 
Organization’s definition of health as being concerned 
with physical, mental, and social adjustment is proving 
to be a fruitful concept. 

There are also evidences of a much more widespread 
acceptance of the principle of interprofessional teamwork. 
Whether we think of Australia, the Philippines, Western 
Germany, India, or indeed any other country, we see 
recognition of the fact that work for health involves 
many more people than just the doctor. In the establish- 
ment and maintenance of health, be it physical or mental, 
those from many other professions now have an equal 
voice with the voice of medicine. In the United States, 
in the past, there was probably a wider acceptance of this 
doctrine than in any other country, but in many lands 
it is a completely new concept. It opens the door to the 
fuller understanding of what mental health really means 
as opposed to the more familiar ideas of mental sickness. 

During these past two years, in the United States there 
seems to me also to have been a very steady increase in 
the appreciation of the vast responsibilities which have 
fallen on your shoulders. Inevitably the United States 
is cast for a role of leadership in the social sciences and 
in medicine. Because America has a far higher propor- 
tion of men trained in the various fields of the social 
sciences than any other country, you yourselves must of 
necessity do much of the work and provide much of the 
stimulus, the technical aid, in fact, which is needed by 
the world as a whole. You have to shoulder that re- 
sponsibility and, what is perhaps more difficult, carry it 
unobtrusively as far as the less privileged countries are 
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concerned, if your work is to be productive and accept- 
able. These are difficult responsibilities, but the scien- 
tific atmosphere of the United States is a good prepara- 
tion for meeting them. It is, nonetheless, a formidable 
task in both human relations and mental health. 

The program adopted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion is a good beginning and is very progressive within 
the necessary financial limits that are set. Already an 
Expert Committee has been called together and, in 1950, 
it is to be somewhat enlarged and will meet twice. Its 
first report sets out the need for better information as 
to what is happening in different countries, where the 
difficulties lie, and what the opportunities for their solu- 
tion may be. Surveys of various problems will need to 
be undertaken, and already consultants have been busy 
in certain countries where they have been asked for, 
carrying out these preliminary advisory functions. 


I. Is INTERESTING TO SEE THE EFFECT OF THE FIRST IMPACT 
on reports of such details of the world picture as are 
available. In the United States, since the end of the war, 
you have been almost habituated to the demands for 
better mental hospitals, more psychiatrists, psychologists, 
psychiatric social workers, and other specialists on the 
problems of mental and emotional ill-health. Astronomi- 
cal figures have been quoted from time to time as to the 
shortage. 

This, however, does not apply only to the United 
States but also has beep true to a lesser extent in Great 
Britain. When one inquires into the less privileged 
countries, the first obvious difficulty that arises is that 
there is an even less adequate measure of the incidence 
of the psychoses and the psychoneuroses than in the 
United States or the United Kingdom. There is, how- 
ever, mo reason to suppose that these disorders are 
markedly less in other countries or that they are less 
wasteful in terms of ill-health and invalidism or less ham- 
pering in the amount of social unrest to which they 
may lead. 

In India and Pakistan, which together have some 350,- 
000,000 inhabitants, there are fewer than 80 trained psy- 
chiatrists and not more than 20,000 psychiatric beds, and 
those mostly of indifferent quality. China, population ap- 
proximately 450,000,000, is said to have only 8 or 9 trained 
psychiatrists and only 2,000 psychiatric beds for the whole 
country. What, then is an Expert Committee of the 
World Health Organization to suggest for these coun- 
tries? It clearly is not realistic in the light of the facts 
to expect that they should produce trained psychiatrists 
and institutions in sufficient numbers to deal with their 
problems on lines commonly accepted in the United 
States. That would be a task of such magnitude and 
would demand so many years of work that it is not to be 
contemplated. 

Other approaches have therefore to be found, and the 
Expert Committee came to the conclusion that probably 
the development of adequate prophylaxis was the only 
wise policy in such countries. We can advise those things 
that are likely to bring about better mental health in 
infants, in small children, and in adults. If they can 
build and then maintain better mental health, their prob- 
lem will be met far sooner and much more adequately 
than if they were gradually to build up along what have 
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been regarded as orthodox lines of medical service to help 
the maladjusted. India and China can be helped from 
the experience of the more privileged countries, and per- 
haps it is equally impressive that we also can learn from 
this situation. 

For you’ in the United States and for us in Great 
Britain it may be that the best policy would be exactly 
the same, to emphasize the importance of prophylactic 
work and the positive development of security in the 
family and more balanced attitudes, rather than to con- 
tinue as we have done in the past. We have heretofore 
been much too content to let these matters slide. We 
have given the minimum of time to serious work and re- 
search on such problems and have then struggled desper- 
ately to deal with the consequence of all the intrapsychic 
and environmental stresses. 


If we accept this suggestion of a change in emphasis 
as at least scientific and realistic, then we must begin to 
do something about it. It has always been said that we 
can learn about health from our study of disease, and 
that is undoubtedly true whether we are dealing with 
individuals or socfety. It would seem, therefore, of great 
urgency for all of us to study every disturbed situation 
from this angle of prevention—whether in the mind of 
an individual patient, or in schools, or in society. What 
could have made a difference to this particular situation? 
Where did things go wrong? How could life have been 
organized differently for this individual or for this col- 
lection of people? Those are the kinds of questions on 
which work to find the answers will certainly be valuable. 
We shall begin to accumulate basic facts about the de- 
velopment of mental health. 


ale RESPONSIBILITY, IT SEEMS TO ME, CONCERNS EVERY 
one of us. As parents, as educators, as social scientists or 
physicians, and as mere lay citizens, we all have this re- 
sponsibility, to contribute our quota to the better under- 
standing of how positive health can be built up. We shall 
do that by systematic study of the problems that lie to 
our hand all the time. 


The various committees that have been sitting on these 
topics have not failed to make practical suggestions. It is 
clear that much can be done immediately in any country 
whatever by the better education of those who have the 
easiest access to homes and consequently have the oppor- 
tunity to advise and give help in the very early stages of 
the care of small children. General practitioners and pub- 
lic health nurses are perhaps the groups which most 
easily have this early contact, and they deserve all the 
help and insight we can possibly give them. The more 
we can learn about basic facts so that we are not just 
“playing hunches” the better the advice we can pass on 
to the families with whom these groups are in contact. 
Education for mental health should become a very much 
more effective procedure once we have begun to add to 
our factual knowledge. We have already a body of 
knowledge, quite enough to use, if we can make it avail- 
able in a form in which it can be accepted and applied. 

It is surely a matter of some importance that from so 
many different countries otherwise quite unconnected 
there comes the demand for better understanding of. 
human relations and better training of those who have 
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to make international contacts. Those who saw the tele- 
vision of the United Nations organization at work re- 
cently will have added something to their understanding 
of the needs in this field, for although it is no doubt 
preferable actually to be present, or even behind the 
scenes, in these UN gatherings, it was quite possible on 
the TV screen to sense the ideological problems which 
bedevil the international field at present. There may be 
divided opinions about the tit-for-tat policy which sc 
often shows itself in such meetings. Possibly if we have 
to be concerned as nations largely with what remote 
peoples of the world are going to think when they read 
about what has happened and if we therefore jockey 
for power and for action that may be quoted as propa- 
ganda, then conceivably the tit-for-tat aggressive method 
of approach may be essential. To the psychiatrist who 
is used to dealing with aggression in individuals this 


method seems doubtful. 
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/countries. In its own field, this Federation is trying to 
orchestrate some of the different professional viewpoints 


OF OF MANY FRUITFUL FIELDS FOR INQUIRY WOULD BE 
as to the actual effects, immediate and remote, of these 
two policies, whether aggression should be met by quiet 
reason or rejected with fresh aggression or vituperation. 
No doubt we must be open-minded, as in every research 
or inquiry, but the matter is one of many urgent prob- 
lems in the international field of human relations which 
cries out for better assessment. 

The International Congress on Mental Health in 1948 
led to the creation of the World Federation for Mental 
Health, the banding together of many professional 
societies of different kinds from some thirty-three coun- 
As a nongovernmental organization, it has the 
function that voluntary associations have always had, 
of trying to think and plan and experiment so as to 


| strengthen the hands of the official government organiza- 
| tions, whether of the United Nations or of individual 


and to develop better insight into the various aspects of 
the mental health problem. The interprofessional dis- 
cussion groups, which did such valuable work before the 
Congress, are in many cases being continued and are 
concerning themselves with industrial and occupational 
mental health and with the problems of transplanted or 
homeless persons. Two further topics have considerable 
relevance to world problems at the moment. These 
are the study of mental health in relation to education, 
and mental health in relation to leadership and authority. 
Some groups have the opportunity of studying leadership 
at an international level; others will do equally valuable 
work observing in their local communities. 

The local community is indeed the place from which 
our factual evidence comes and from which the experi- 
ence may lead us on to make contributions in wider 
fields. Whether the community is the family, school, 
workshop, university, or civic group, there are always 
tensions and stresses that deserve study and which can be 
solved. This is the kind of experience from which we 
can learn to be of use in advising our neighbors and in 
setting our responsible authorities now and then on 
sounder ground in their international relationships. 


Ae PROBLEMS OF THE WORLD ARE NOT INSOLUBLE. ‘THERE 
is little doubt, however, that problems of attitude—in 
fact, the psychological problems—are by far the greatest 
contributors to the world’s present state. They can only 


~be solved if enough people in enough places really are 


busy and are seriously concerned to work in their own 
fields and so learn to help in the international field. 

Mental health in its various aspects must be a serious 
interest for all of us, and it must be a profession for 
many. If we are sure of our goal and are modestly sure 
of a certain number of facts, we shall most of us find oc- 
casions when we can be bold and step into the arena of 
public affairs and be able to be of some help. These 
opportunities occur for all of us. 


. . . Educated people throughout Europe, and peasants on the Con- 


tinent and in Scotland and Ireland, have a certain beauty of diction: 
language is not merely a means of communication, but a vehicle for ex- 
pressing the emotions of joy or sorrow, love or hate, that are the material 
of poetry. Words, many of them, have beauty: they have a history, and 
we are, each in our own day, responsible for handing on an unimpaired 
tradition in diction and enunciation. 


It is rare to find this feeling among Americans. If you make your 
meaning clear, what more can be desired? Accordingly their vocabulary is 
small, and sounds which should be distinguished are blurred. The only 
good thing about the American language is the slang. Fortunately it is 
just this that the English are most disposed to copy. I console myself with 
the reflection that French, now such a beautiful language, was in origin the 
argot of uneducated Roman soldiers. Perhaps in 1,500 years American 
will become equally admirable. 


—Bertrand Russell, a BBC talk on “The Impact of America 
upon European Culture,” in The Listener. 
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“Need? 1S aia 


Anachronism 


Here re-stated is a modern philosophy of community belonging, 


with full welfare services provided as a right of citizenship. 


JOHN J. CORSON 


Mss AMERICANS TODAY MARVEL AT THE TECHNOLOGI- 
cal advance which produced television and jet pro- 
pulsion and makes possible an H-bomb. But they are 
blind to equally revolutionary economic and social 
changes which affect families and their welfare. 

Take, for example, the current discussions in con- 
gressional committees of proposals for “middle-income 
housing,” and for a strengthened system of social se- 
curity. Implicit in much of the discussion of the housing 
bill is the traditional belief: “Middle-income families” are 
able to buy their own housing; government services 
should not be extended to them. 

Similarly, through social security discussion runs the 
question: Should government help provide benefits for 
unemployed or retired workers who are not in need? 

Senator Taft expressed the idea directly a year ago 
when he said, in effect, that he believed government 
should assist the needy, (the aged, the sick, the orphaned, 
and others) and no one else. 

Those who hold such views fail to see the vast changes 
in the institutions which once provided security for most 
individuals—the farm and the family. Less than halt 
of this country’s families still live on farms; the bulk of 
them live in 140 metropolitan centers. 

The modern home is not a place in which to work, to 
teach and rear children, or to play. The father works at 
the shop or office; often the mother does too. The chil- 
dren are taught in public schools and spend their out-of- 
school hours on public playgrounds, at the “Y” or with 
the “scouts.” The twentieth century family of three or 
four individuals—not six or eight—can and does live in 
a flat, apartment, row-house, or even a trailer. Children, 
instead of being economic assets, as they were on the 
farm, have become financial burdens. Parents who are 
no longer self-supporting become a dreaded liability. 

Many Americans note with pride the persistent growth 
of our industrial labor force, but fail to recognize what 
this means in terms of individual welfare. Three out of 
every four gainfully employed persons in this country 
now work for a boss and for wages, not for themselves 
and what they can make or grow or sell. They must 
buy with their wages everything from food and shelter 
to bus transportation and the services of a baby-sitter. 
Yet many Americans fail to see that young women wage 
earners cannot buy the recreational facilities they require 
and working mothers cannot pay the full cost of day- 
care centers for their children. The rising tide of old 
age is obvious, yet most men and women—two of every 
three—are unable to accumulate enough to live on when 
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they are no longer able to work. More than half of all 
American families, the Federal Reserve Board studies 
show, have incomes under $3,000 a year, and few of these 
have any substantial cash savings. 

Twentieth century Americans are a rootless lot; yet the 
traditionally minded are oblivious of the needs and stresses 
of people moving often, living in strange cities with no 
ties of kinfolk, neighborhood, or locality. They know 
that the old concept of marriage “until death do us part” 
has been largely replaced by a more readily terminable 
association, yet their reflexes rebel at the necessity for 
public maintenance and education for an increasing num- 
ber of children of broken homes. 

In the epochal first half of the twentieth century, the 
federal government, the states, and communities greatly 
improved the methods of providing income for those un- 
able to maintain themselves. Most of us have abandoned 
the obsolete assumption that people become destitute only 
through their own fault. We first replaced meager and 
haphazard charity by “grocery orders,” then “cash grants,” 
subsequently “work relief wages,” and finally “social se- 
curity payments.” Each step represented social inventions 
as significant as the steam engine or the electric light. 


I, Is IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERESTIMATE THE INGENUITY OF THE 
drafters of the Social Security Act. They accepted the 
simple fact that when a breadwinner cannot work be- 
cause of unemployment, old age, or death, he and his 
dependents need income to replace his wages. ‘The 
system they invented assumes that the required amount 
will be roughly proportionate to the interrupted wage 
and the number dependent on it. This eliminates the 
necessity for investigating each individual’s situation or 
supervising his budget. Because the insured worker con- 
tributes to the scheme through payroll taxes, the public 
is ready to see benefits paid without proof of destitution, 
and the recipient loses no self-respect. 


Thus, without humiliation, essential cash goes to those 
who need it. Still more important, we provide psycho- 


logical reassurances for the most insecure among us— 
the self-supporting low-income families who are the prey 
of every economic ill wind that blows. In this way, we 
replace a measure of the security they once found in the 
farm, the family, and in savings. 

At present, the social insurances cover only two of every 
three Americans, and the fortunate two thirds have a de- 
gree of security only against the hazards of old age, death, 
and unemployment. The other third has no protection 
against the uncertainties of a job-holding, city-dwelling 
society. Nor, except for a few relatively small groups, is 


there any safeguard for any American against other eco- 


nomic disasters, particularly sickness—except relief. 
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Of course, income alone is not enough. Wage-earning 
mothers cannot give their children the care their own 
mothers provided. The man whose son has just been 
convicted of robbery wants only to be left alone with his 
shame, but professional counsel may spare him unneces- 
sary suffering. Apartment-living families have little room 
in their homes, and less in their budgets, for dependent 
parents, nor does a city flat provide useful chores to oc- 
cupy the hands and the mind of the aged. In time of 
illness, an able-bodied mother or aunt is seldom at hand. 
Families that cannot keep their books balanced in a 
cash-wage economy have no garden plot or family home- 
stead to help make ends meet. When a marriage breaks, 
there often is no home to which the wife can return. 


alts AFFORD THE SECURITY THE FAMILY USED TO PROVIDE 
for its own need, we now have scores of welfare services. 
These agencies make life more worth living for many 
families—rich and poor—throughout the community. Yet 
they are used by but a fraction of all families. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that many 
people (and a discouragingly large minority of social 
workers among them) associate welfare services only with 
the poor. Similarly, it was not many decades ago that 
no families sent their children to a public school, if they 
could afford private schools. Second, many of these 
services are new and little understood. 


Those who would supply community leadership must 
help change the popular attitude toward welfare services. 
They must make the barber, the real estate salesman, the 
teacher realize that family agencies, YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s, day nurseries, psychiatric clinics, homes for the 
aged as well as unemployment compensation and old age 
insurance are as essential to life in an urban center as are 
garages, telephones, refuse collection, even newspapers and 
schools. The legendary man-in-the-street, as well as the 
city councilman, should place a definite, tangible value 
on the skills of the social worker. Statistics of relief 
loads, arrests, divorces, illegitimate births, child work per- 
mits, unemployment benefit applications should measure 
the need for community social services just as the dial on 
the dashboard measures the need for gas. Community 
leaders must help destroy the old belief that these services 
are for “the poor,” that they constitute “charity” which 
can be financed on a crumbs-from-the-table basis. 

In a wage-earning, buy-it economy of city dwellers, wel- 
fare is for all the people—not alone for those who are in 
financial straits. When this understanding is widespread 
we shall be free from two handicapping beliefs. The first 
of these cultural anachronisms is that every adult, come 
what may, can maintain himself if he tries, and that 
every family can be sufficient unto itself. The second 
false assumption, carried over from the nonmechanized 
agricultural era of Thomas Jefferson, is that “that govern- 
ment governs best that governs least.” 


SAMUEL S. FELS AT FOUR SCORE AND TEN 


Birthday greetings to 
a yea ciazen 


90 on February 16 


Thousands of light years slip by in 
a moment in the Fels Planetarium at 
Franklin Institute—the first to be 
brought to this county. But Philadel- 
phians are conscious of what nine 
decades in the span of one man’s life 
have meant to the City of Brotherly 
Love. Though Mr. Fels’ modesty is 
such that no one knows more than a 
fragment of it. 

An exception was the time when 
the earliest Zeppelin dirigible to 
reach our skies ran out of gas. Of all 


shared in Mrs. Fels’ pioneer interest 
in the Consumers League, and from 
the days of the founding of Survey 
Associates, Samuel S. Fels has been 
a generous participant. 


In his book, “This Changing 
World” (Houghton, Mifflin, 1933), he 
brought forward the conception of a 
Federal Trade Commission along cre- 
ative lines. In the book’s introduction, 
he gave a glimpse of the spirit ani- 
mating his constructive thinking 
along this and other lines: 


“So curiosity and courage make a 
congenial team, one to speed up the 
work of discovery, and the other to 
furnish the necessary fortitude to use 
and spread the light. Against inertia, 
frustration, and persecution in all 


places, it was a by-product plant of 
Fels & Company that supplied the 
hydrogen required for the return trip. 

Planetariums and Zeppelins are big 
and tangible symbols of a new age. 
Nevertheless, they may be less 
charged with the future than other 
of Mr. Fels’ concerns, such as the 
Samuel S. Fels Institute for the De- 
velopment of Man at Antioch Col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. Les- 
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SAMUEL S. FELS 


sing Sontag who has centered on 
consecutive study of children from 
conception to maturity; or the Lab- 
oratory for Medical Research at the 
Medical School of Temple University, 
prosecuted along original lines by Dr. 
Harry Shay. Mr. Fels’ range of in- 
terests stretch from municipal research 
to the mastery of unemployment. He 


ages have stood out the welcomers of 
change. From the springs of their 
initiative have come a _ hundred 
streams of innovation in our modern 
life. If we can but catch their secret 
and draw these streams into a com- 
mon flow, it will mean more to us 
than the Fountain of Youth so eager- 
ly sought by the early explorers.” 


—Paut KELLoce 
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e woman, ABOVE, ts sewing together the colorful rug she has 
ded from a manufacturer's discarded cotton scraps. BELOW, 
ited pots and pans, like those in the background, are being 
ned into shining aluminum ashtrays, plates, and paper cutters. 
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—JULIETTA K. ARTHUR 


ABOVE, a former artist is polish- 
ing one of the salad bowls he 
carves out of old wood. He carves 
the spoons and forks from the 
armrests of seats once used in the 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


LEFT, a worker dapples one oj 
the children’s “horses” he makes 
out of strips of wood from crack. 
er and fruit boxes, shown piled 
up in the corner. These find a 
ready Christmas market. 
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Jail Is No Place for a Child 


But thousands of children go to jail each year. Some North Carolina officials deter- 


mined to do something about this and here is what their personal insistence accomplished. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


Be YEAR, 334 CHILDREN SEVEN TO SIXTEEN YEARS OLD 
spent from one night to three weeks in jail in North 
Carolina. And this, unhappily, is a figure which must be 
used to point out not the shame of a “backward” state, but 
the improvement of a progressive one. For in spite of the 
fact that the first hue and cry in this country against the 
dangers of putting children in jail came 172 years ago, 
authorities estimate that from 50,000 to 100,000 children 
were held in jails in the United States last year. The dis- 
parity in figures arises from the fact that no one really 
knows. Unlike North Carolina, few states call for re- 
ports of child jailings. And though twenty-eight states 
have laws against holding children in jails or lock-ups, 
many have exception clauses and few are strictly enforced. 

While North Carolina in this respect does not. have 
the most perfect record in the country, it has made swift 
and spectacular improvements, against odds which many 
other states with worse records have not faced. ‘These 
include its comparative poverty, its cultural heritage of 
a dual racial system, and its jealousy guarded tradition 
of local autonomy. Yet, in spite of these blocks to con- 
certed, efficient action, in thirteen years the tireless efforts 
of aroused individuals have reduced the number of child- 
dren held in jail from nearly 1,600 to 334. 

Stories about children in jail can hardly be called a 
journalistic scoop. The public has been told time and 
again by concerned and horrified writers that thousands of 
children go to jail each year and that jail is no place for 
them. The Survey has done its share of the lamenting 
(see Survey Midmonthly “Instead of Jail,” by William 
Ellis, March 1945; and “Children’s Prisons,” by Sherwood 
Norman, June 1948) and returns to the subject not to 
view with more alarm, but to show at least one bright 
spot of improvement. It focuses on North Carolina, not 
as a state of perfect achievement, but as one which has 
been able to make great strides simply by using what 
was at hand without any special advantage of power, 
wealth, or compactness. If federal money comes into the 
picture indirectly this is no more than is available to 
any state with rural or disadvantaged areas. The chief 
asset called upon in the North Carolina effort was the 
concern of a number of determined people. Other states 
could do as well or better—if they would. 

A handful have, and of these a few states with more 
centralized authority have achieved even better results. 
But to expect some states—particularly those below the 
Mason and Dixon line—to put stronger reins in the state 
administration is to expect a revolution in traditional 
structure. In trying to improve the handling of children 
under its present system, North Carolina may not be 
able even to approach perfection, but it has at least recog- 
nized the fact that children cannot wait for a revolution 
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before receiving the help they need. It is finding out, 
too, that keeping children out of jail does not solve the 
detention problem, and that the state has a long way 
to go before it can rest in the assurance that children 
are receiving the treatment they need. But it has come 
a long way in little over a decade, much further than 
any of its neighbors. 


ie PEOPLE PROVIDED THE MAIN IMPETUS, THOUGH HUN- 
dreds of others had a part in the achievement. They are 
Wiley B. Sanders, professor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, Mrs. W. T. Bost, retired commissioner 
of Public Welfare for the state, and Dr. Ellen C. Winston, 
the present commissioner. Professor Sanders made the 
study, published in 1937, on the handling of juvenile de- 
linquents in North Carolina which set the state, or that 
part which took an interest, back on its heels. Mrs. Bost 
made up her mind that it was up to the welfare depart- 
ment to take responsibility and act. Dr. Winston has 
accelerated the force behind that responsibility. Without 
these three, North Carolinians might have felt bad about 
having children in jail in various parts of their state, but 
there is no indication they would have gone beyond the 
argument so prevalent elsewhere, “But what can you do?” 

This helpless attitude stands as a rigid barrier which 
has blocked innumerable efforts to clear up a national 
disgrace. Probably few people in any community are 
hard-boiled enough to want to send children to jail no 
matter how badly they have behaved, or they would not 
want to if they knew what jails were like. But when 
there are no detention facilities to hold children picked 
up for stealing, truancy, or otherwise breaking the law, 
the law enforcement agents see nothing else to do with 
them. Facilities cost money, and in some localities it 
does not seem worthwhile to make any considerable ex- 
penditure for the small numbers of children who get 
into trouble. In others, where population or delinquency 
are higher, nobody cares quite enough about what hap- 
pens to children to put the necessary pressure on the 
county commissioners for an expenditure which might 
raise taxes. 

Faced with similar barriers of apathy, the concerned 
people of North Carolina struck out in a new direction. 
They put their emphasis on cutting down detention as 
such. They recognized that most troubled children can 
be served best in the familiar surroundings of their own 
homes—even when awaiting court hearing—and they de- 
vised a program with this as its central focus. As a re- 
sult, not only has the number of children held in jail each 
year dropped to a fifth of its former size, but the num- 
ber detained anywhere outside their own homes while 
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awaiting court action has considerably diminished. And 
t is perhaps no coincidence that the reported number of 
vuvenile delinquents has also declined steadily during the 
yast decade, in spite of North Carolina’s special problem 
4 teen-age camp followers during the war. 
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i TWO WOMEN WHO HAVE HAD MOST TO DO WITH HAM- 
mering down these statistics, Mrs. Bost and Dr. Winston, 
nave made names as efficient and progressive public wel- 
vare administrators which have spread far beyond North 
Jarolina’s borders. Mrs. Bost, who now leads a very ac- 
five retirement in club and community work, is a 
‘rained social worker, whose appearance somehow seems 
‘more motherly than professional. She stood at the helm 
pf the public welfare program during all the hectic days 
bf the depression and helped make it an efficient channel 
or the innumerable services to people in need that evolved 
jit that time. Yet it was in the midst of that expansion 
Jhat her attention and determination were caught by the 
slight of children in jail. 
| Dr. Winston is a cheerful, soft-spoken dynamo, whose 
youthful appearance and relaxed manner belie the straight- 
vorward efficiency with which she attacks a taxing, multi- 
uty job. The “doctor” in her name comes from a Ph.D. 
'n sociology from the University of Chicago, which she 
received prior to becoming head of the sociology depart- 
ment at Meredith College whence she was picked as Mrs. 
Bost’s successor. ‘Today, her schedule is so full of ad- 
ministrative duties and activities on community and social 
iction committees, that she can take care of “extras” only 
oy the use of the oddest corners of time—like sand- 
wiching in an interview on a walk from one public 
uilding to another. To her, public welfare means 
service first and financial aid only incidentally, to all those 
who find themselves in a disadvantaged position—the 
aged, dependent children, the handicapped. A public 
felfare administrator’s prime duty, she believes, is to 
make the public aware of what and why services are 
needed. If this is accomplished, the services will fol- 
ow—not all at once perhaps, but eventually—and this is 
he philosophy which motivates her methods of attack 
n the jail problem. 

| Mrs. Bost fired the first round on jail detentions when 
he was in office back in the middle thirties. She had at 
1and or secured a number of legal weapons for the at- 
ack. Basic among them was the long ignored section 
f the state Juvenile Court law of 1919 which says: “No 
thild coming within the provisions of this article shall 
ye placed in any penal institution, jail or lock-up, or 
sther place where such child can come into contact at any 
ime or in any manner with any adult convicted of crime 
ind committed or under arrest and charged with crime.” 
And the act charged the counties with the temporary 
letention of such children in a detention home, boarding 
1ome or “in the custody of some fit person or persons” 
yr a society maintaining a suitable place for children. 
\nother statute gave the welfare department the power 
o inspect jails and request monthly reports on detentions 
rom the counties. Then there was also the dual nature 
£ the county welfare superintendents, by law also the 
hief probation officers of the juvenile courts. 
Fact-finding and persuasion were the chief lanes open 
or attack, for in North Carolina local autonomy can- 
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not be violated. Mrs. Bost, however, found strength 
in prestige, not only her own as head of an important 
state agency, but also the county welfare superintendents’ 
in their own communities. In North Carolina the net- 
work of county welfare departments dates back to 1917, 
and the tendency to snub public welfare workers as New 
Deal creations is not so strong as in a lot of other places. 
On the contrary, their status is apt to pull them into all 
kinds of community activities. This helped when Mrs. 
Bost placed in their laps the actual responsibility for what 
happens to each child awaiting Juvenile Court hearing. 
For they became the persons who had to achieve an un- 
derstanding with the Juvenile Court Judge—usually the 
clerk of the Superior Court—the sheriff, or police officer, 
and with jittery members of the community afraid of 
“those dangerous children.” On their interest, skill and 
community acceptance depended the success of the pro- 
gram—perhaps even the ticklish balance in the emotions 
of many troubled children. The state welfare depart- 
ment could only back them up and prod them. And it 
reminded them constantly that the better the job they 
did in serving disturbed children, the smaller would be 
their detention problem. 

Today thirty-two of North Carolina’s hundred coun- 
ties have specialized child welfare workers paid at least 
in part from federal funds. Perhaps it is a coincidence 
that the state’s reduction in jail detentions began when 
federal help became available for these workers under the 
Social Security Act. The act went into effect in 1936, 
the year Mrs. Bost began collecting reports on children 
in jails, and in 1937, the state received its first federal 
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grant for child welfare services. The following year the 
statistics on child jailings showed a considerable decline. 
They have dropped steadily as child welfare services have 
expanded. 


Sate CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND IN FOSTER 
homes, the normal function of child welfare work, has 
become the crux of the North Carolina program to keep 
children out of jail. Dr. Winston, who succeeded Mrs. 
Bost in 1944, sees no real difference between a delinquent 
and a neglected child—‘“after all, nearly all delinquency 
arises from some kind of neglect.” In her efforts to bring 
child jailings down to zero, she has stressed the impor- 
tance of convincing communities—particularly sheriffs 
and jailers—that decisions pertaining to children must re- 
main in all instances with the child-serving agencies—the 
welfare departments, and the juvenile courts. On the 
other side of the coin are her persuasive urgings that 
county welfare superintendents accept full responsibility 
for the welfare of children in trouble—even when trouble 
comes in the form of the law at one or two in the morn- 
ing. Asa result, many social workers in North Carolina 
are, like doctors, on twenty-four hour call, under agree- 
ment with the sheriffs and the juvenile courts. 

“It doesn’t happen often,” said a county welfare super- 
intendent recently. “But I was a bit doubtful about 
what I was letting myself in for when I insisted on being 
called whenever a child is picked up.” In a county of 
some 90,000 persons—fairly large for North Carolina— 
he gets only two or three night or Sunday calls a month. 

This man’s ace in the hole is the county jailer who 
flatly refuses to lock up children until the officers call 
“the welfare.” With two foster homes specifically for 
delinquent children, and a pattern of handing over most 
delinquents to their parents, this county managed to keep 
all but two of its children out of jail last year. These two 
could not be refused by the jailer as they were legally 
detained, of which more later. 

A neighboring rural county had even greater success. 
There the juvenile court judge has not held a delinquency 
hearing nor the jail confined a child (even legally) for 
three years. In this area of cotton and sharecroppers, the 
welfare supervisor is a woman who has become such a 
recognized institution as a trouble shooter that parents, 
teachers, sheriff, and court turn to her automatically when 
children get out of hand. Once when a fourteen-year-old 
was accused of a felony, she took him to her own home 
rather than let him go to jail; the next day the boy was 
cleared. This seems to be her only source of emergency 
care for white children, but she has found a Negro couple 
also willing to take in children at a moment’s notice. And 
a room in the town hall has been fixed up for the deten- 
tion of occasional runaways from out of the county. 

Methods become less personalized in more populous 
counties. In one where the county seat has more than 
100,000 inhabitants the welfare department sends a social 
worker out on every child arrest—except after hours. The 
exception results in an occasional child going to jail over- 
night, though usually another arrangement is made the 
next day. Strangely enough, in this county the welfare 
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superintendent has secured a foster home for Negro de- }) 


linquents—subsidized at $135 a month plus $1.50 per |) 
diem for each child—but has been unable to make such |} 
an arrangement for whites. He says he is not too) 
concerned that he cannot find a competent white couple | 
to serve at a moment’s notice, as “white children. can 
nearly always be taken home to their parents.” 
Whether or not this is less true of Negro children, the! 
foster home is rarely without “guests.” Its chief advan- 
tage lies in the personalities of the manager and his wife, 
who have a knack with children—even difficult ones. At 
least, many of the youngsters grow fond enough of them 
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Wootten-Moulton, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Ellen C. Winston 


to come back afterwards to visit. But the physical charac- 
teristics of this home left much to be desired—from the 
standpoints both of repair and security. 

The welfare superintendent seemed proud of it. “It’s 
better than most of the kids are used to,” he remarked, 
and added “of course, some children won’t stay either 
here or in their homes, and then we have to use the }\jj 
jail.” Last year two children in this county spent several 
days behind bars awaiting court hearing. 

The only real juvenile detention home in North Caro- 
lina built specifically for this purpose is in Durham, 
fourth most populous county. Constructed two years 
ago by the Juvenile Court, there a specialized court, it : 
the result of careful consideration of what these children } 
need, modified a little to comply with community preju- |} 
dices—sixteen bedrooms where eight would do, four bath- 
rooms instead of two, because of racial segregation de- 
mands; grilled windows and a fenced-in play space to’}} 
protect the community from runaways. Nevertheless, the 
house has an attractive, homelike atmosphere considerably 
enhanced by the warmth of the young couple who serve 
as superintendent and matron. 
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In spite of their youthful appearance these two, a 
raduate student of sociology at Duke University and a 
egistered nurse, present a mixture of dignity, flexibility, 
nd imagination which wins confidence from children. 
Ine teen-age boy told this reporter that while he’d rather 
€ at home, this was the best detention experience he had 
ver had. A repeated offender, previously held in the 


ounty home where “there was nothing to do but sit all 
ay,” he found it different here because “the superinten- 
ent, well, he went to college and he knows what to do.” 
inother repeater, a Negro and more reticent, said that 
vere, anyway, he had a chance to keep up with his 
chool work, and there was “lots to read.” 
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Waller & Smith, Raleigh, N. C. 


Mrs. W. T. Bost 


‘In Durham no children went to jail last year. Dr. 
Vinston, however, does not urge or even recommend 
nat all counties build detention homes. In the first 
lace, she knows this would be financially impossible and 
vasteful in a rural county with only a few detentions a 
ear—and most North Carolina counties are rural. In 
he second place, having a strong distaste for detention 
f any kind, she is afraid that the existence of a deten- 
ion home may slacken the emphasis on returning chil- 
lren to their parents; and believes that where detention 
3 necessary, the natural atmosphere of a foster home 
ends to reduce the child’s fear and apprehension. With 
ittle patience for locks and bars, she feels that a chance 
0 run away is not so serious as an increase in a child’s 
nistrust and hatred of adults. 

Sometimes runaways come back. So learned two 
arried foster parents, farmers, whose home was turned 
early upside down by the behavior of a thirteen-year-old 
uut-of-state girl picked up at a carnival. She disappeared 
vhen the foster parents dropped off to sleep. But when 
he returned later under her own steam they took her 
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in cheerfully, without hinting that they had almost de- 
cided to give up keeping delinquent children. 

Children get in trouble in the counties, and what hap- 
pens then depends largely on the caliber of the county 
personnel—juvenile court judges, sheriffs, welfare staff, 
jailers, foster parents. Knowing this, Dr. Winston ham- 
mers away constantly at the improvement of personnel. 
A merit system within her own department and through- 
out the counties plus opportunities for in-service train- 
ing and educational leave insure a certain competency in 
the staff, while the state can give or withhold approval 
of the personnel for detention facilities or foster homes. 

Judges, sheriffs, jailers are outside the welfare de- 
partment’s power of direct influence, but it seizes every 
opportunity for familiarizing them with children’s needs. 
For instance, Dr. Winston herself, or one of her as- 
sociates, not only attends but often appears on the pro- 
gram of statewide conferences of juvenile court judges, 
sheriffs, or police. She had a hand, too, in the creation 
of the Advisory Committee of Sheriffs and Police Of- 
ficers, authorized in 1947. This committee consists of 
representatives from the Sheriff's Association, the Police 
Executives Association, the state health, welfare and in- 
surance departments, the state bureau of investigation, 
the United States Marshal’s office, and the State Institute 
of Government. Its job is to establish basic jail pro- 
cedures and standards, automatically involving attention 
to the problem of children in jail. One result of its de- 
liberations has been the formation of a jail manage- 
ment school, now conducted at the University of North 
Carolina for three days each fall under the auspices of 
the North Carolina Institute of Government and _ the 
State Department of Welfare. 

Some teeth in the North Carolina law could be clamped 
down where children are illegally detained in jail, but so 
far they have been held in check to give a free rein to 
persuasion. ‘Their existence, however, sharpens persua- 
sive efforts, as does the state welfare department’s ma- 
chinery to find out where and why infractions of the law 
occur. Under statute, a superior court judge may order a 
jail to release a child. But instead of appealing to the 
court, the welfare department prefers to focus its follow- 
up of jail reports on efforts to bring around the offending 
authority voluntarily. 

The machinery involves a Division of Institutional and 
Protective Services, charged with the supervision of jails 
and other institutions in all their aspects, including recom- 
mendations for improvement. Within the division a 
position of jail inspector has made it possible to unearth 
and expose bad conditions and fuss about them until 
something happens. In addition, the inspector offers 
practical guidance to offending communities in solving 
their jail problems. 


OR eer THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE DIVISION HAS BEEN 
somewhat cut by a split in the responsibilities of its direc- 
tor, who is also the department’s attorney. Because of 
his officially dual personality, the director can give only 
a fraction of his time as consultant to the counties on 
good practices in handling juvenile delinquents. Never- 
theless, the division is still important in the anti-jail-for- 
children program. It exercises the authority to set 
standards for and approve detention facilities including 
foster homes. The division of child welfare can license 
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foster homes and has the power, not always exercised, of 
closing the unlicensed. However, the moral stimulus of 
approval along with the availability of some state funds 
for foster home payments has spurred a number of coun- 
ties into the development of licensed facilities. _ 

Dr. Winston readily admits that all these efforts leave 
a number of loopholes through which children will con- 
tinue to be thrown into jail in North Carolina unless 
some basic changes occur. Some of these must come in 
the law, for a number of the 334 children held behind 
bars last year were legally jailed—though the majority 
were jailed in spite of the law. The Juvenile Court Act 
specifically forbids the jailing of children under sixteen 
who come under its provisions, but the act does not cover 
children over fourteen who have committed serious 
felonies; and it allows the juvenile authorities to wash 
their hands of others over fourteen who have been re- 
peatedly guilty of lesser felonies and to turn them over 
to the criminal courts. Legal detentions accounted for 
nearly half of the children under sixteen jailed in 
North Carolina last year. They were beyond the reach 
of the welfare department, which could only urge decent 
conditions within the jails—cleanliness, adequate food, 
segregation from adults, and proper supervision—goals 
unfortunately not always attained. 

Other youngsters beyond the department’s influence are 
hundreds of minors sixteen and over who go to jail each 
year and several score children and adolescents held on 
federal offenses. In a few counties, welfare officials give 
older adolescents picked up for delinquencies the same 
attention they do younger offenders and have persuaded 
the law enforcement agents to take similar attitudes. But 
this depends on personal decision and has none of the 
authority of the law behind it. Jails are required to re- 
port all detentions, but there is no law to keep minors 
over sixteen from being cast into the bull-pen with the 
variety of characters that a jail collects. 

However, there is a current movement, with Dr. 
Winston among the leaders, to stretch the juvenile court 
age jurisdiction to seventeen. This would not only give 
sixteen-year-old delinquents the advantage of the social 
processes in the juvenile court, commitment to a training 
school, or probation under welfare supervision, but would 
also protect him from jail detention. 

In working to bring sixteen-year-olds under the Juve- 
nile Court law, Dr. Winston is well aware that she is 
adding to her own troubles. This group is likely to con- 
tain a larger proportion of what is known as the “sophisti- 
cated delinquent”—the child with worldly knowledge far 
beyond his years and a hardened, cynical attitude. Proud 
of his toughness, such a youngster may be not only a de- 
tention problem himself because of his capacity for mis- 
chief, but a real detriment to other detained children’s 
shaky morals and attitudes. For the masculine pronoun 
here, the feminine may be substituted with equal ac- 
curacy. 

Conscious of the detention problem this small fraction 
of sophisticated delinquents can present, Dr. Winston 
reluctantly faces the need for some detention facilities 
with security features. She sees administrative difficulties, 
however, in Professor Sander’s suggestion that these 
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should be built cooperatively by a number of counties} 


on a regional basis. Her inclination, rather, is that some | 
of the wealthier counties could build their own andj 
make them available to others for pay. 1 

In Durham, however, there is no apparent eagerness} 
to share the never-filled detention home—either withi}) 
other counties or the federal authorities. Occasionally 
a runaway from “outside” is taken in, but there is little | 
disposition to put out the welcome mat for children) 
picked up beyond the county lines. County rights are a | 
important as state rights in a North Carolinian’s nine 
and even cooperation seems an abrogation. | 

About a quarter of the children under sixteen held} 
in jail in North Carolina during the past six month | 
were arrested for federal offenses and put there by the} 
United States marshal, either as a stop-over in transitff 
to another jurisdiction or to await hearing in Federal 
Court. Officially the federal policy is to use local facilt 
ties, but in North Carolina, the federal authorities rarely, }} 
if ever, put children in county developed foster homes} 
or other detention facilities, either because these are not} 
considered secure enough or otherwise up to snuff, or }if 
because the local authorities won’t share them. The }iff 
three jails where the federal government puts children} 
in North Carolina are all “approved”—that is, they [Ih 
have passed inspection by the Federal Bureau of Prison 
and they segregate children from adults—but they are }h 
jails. ) 


F OR THE PAST YEAR, THE OsBorNE AssociaTION IN New 
York, a national organization concerned with improving ff 
the handling of juvenile delinquents and adult offenders 
has been trying to awaken the nation to a concern over 
the scandal of child jailings. Austin MacCormick, its ij 
director, has highly commended North Carolina’s at- 
tack on the problem, but he has some doubts about the} 
possibility of any state’s reaching a statistical zero on 
children in jail without more centralized power in the |i 
state agency—to build or provide funds for the construc jff 
tion of detention facilities and prevent non-observance o 
the law. 

Last spring the association sent a staff member, Ed 
ward Galway, to North Carolina to see what was going } 
on and he returned full of praise, but with some reserva- | 
tions. His chief doubts centered about the rather hap 
hazard provision of detention facilities throughout the 
counties and the apparent unconcern for federal cases 
He also had doubts about the state welfare department'’s 
“somewhat detached attitude toward runaways” which 
he felt came from a failure to look realistically at the 
character of some juvenile delinquents. 

But Dr. Galway was enthusiastic about the policy of 
turning over all handling of children to child serving 
agencies. Along with this broad general approach he 
found several reasons for the program’s effectiveness:} 
the emphasis on taking children to their own homes} 
whenever possible; the willingness of social workers to 
be on twenty-four hour call; the training program fo 
jailers and sheriffs; the state service of inspection and 
guidance in the development of detention facilities; the 
requirement that detention homes and personnel meet 
state standards; the disappearance of the fee system 
among sheriffs. . 
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“The custom, widespread in many states, of paying 
er capita fees for each person jailed is one of the most 
jcious causes of bad jail conditions and child jailings. 
os a sheriff has to depend for his livelihood on fees 
fone he tends to jail as many persons as possible, in- 
9g children, and to be niggardly with their food. 
1 North Carolina, however, probably few of the child 
‘lings can be laid to this custom. The law requires 
1 sheriffs to be paid salaries, though some get fees too 
ad some deputies are paid through fees alone. 
jJails are not the only bad detention facilities for 
nildren, but they are undoubtedly the worst. Even 
then children are segregated in clean, well-supervised 
warters—a rare precaution, according to the Federal Bu- 
pau of Prisons—the traumatic experience of becoming a 
jailbird” can hardly be avoided, and the ideal of pro- 
ding a constructive program that will turn the detention 
eriod to account is impossible. Last fall, a ten-year-old 
anaway sat for ten days in the Wake County jail, at 
leigh, pitching pennies for twelve hours a day. “We 
dn’t know what to do with him,” the sheriff said. 
The jail was clean, the child partly segregated from 
jults—at least he was not in the bull-pen—but what 
yuld possibly have been going on in his mind all those 
urs? 

Of course, children are not necessarily being handled 
operly because they are not in jail. Unfortunately, 
me detention facilities are little better than “children’s 
ils,’ according to Sherwood Norman, of the National 
robation and Parole Association, who has studied de- 
tion practices in various parts of the country. He 
slieves, as does Dr. Winston that there is far too much 
stention of any kind—that most children are better off 
_ their own homes in times of crisis. However, he is 
signantly aware of the bitter needs of the few whose 
wn homes have become either dangerous or unbearable 
r them. These children, Mr. Norman emphasizes, need 
1 the skilled handling available, particularly at a time 
‘ such critical emotional disturbance. Yet they are the 
yes most likely to fall through a well-devised delin- 
ency prevention program and into jail. Mr. Norman 
convinced that real success in keeping children out 
jail and providing them with proper treatment de- 
‘nds on the close cooperation of courts, law enforce- 
ent agents, and welfare authorities. He inclines to 
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Youth Home, Durham’s detention home built by the Juvenile Court 


the belief that a proper handling of the problem of 
detention requires more central authority in the state 
and the development of state-operated regional detention 
and study homes. 

The first step—and here all authorities agree—is to 
get children out of jail. No state concerned with the 
quality of its future generation can afford to wait until 
its detention facilities reach perfection before taking 
action against child jailings. But many are waiting for 
something—or perhaps are even too indifferent for the 
term “waiting” to be appropriate. 

‘Connecticut and Rhode Island are the only states that 
can maintain that children are never put in jail within 
their borders, while only a few others are exerting any 
concerted effort to achieve this goal. Connecticut has 
reached its enviable position through centralized control— 
a statewide juvenile court and state-supported regional 
detention facilities, more easily established in a small, 
wealthy state than elsewhere. A similar plan is now un- 
der consideration in Michigan. Rhode Island also has a 
statewide juvenile court, but perhaps because of its small 
size has not found it necessary to set up state operated 
detention homes. 

New Jersey has been trying to catch up by another 
method. There the legislature has put new teeth in the 
law by striking out a modifying phrase in the provision 
against child jailings and putting enforcement up to the 
juvenile court judges and state child welfare workers. In 
less than three years since the law was changed, every pre- 
viously indifferent county has established some sort of 
detention facility—not all of them good, but subject 
to improvement through the guidance of the State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies. 

New York State revealed an awakened interest in the 
problem last fall, by creating a new position—consultant 
on detention care—within the State Department of Social 
Welfare. The present incumbent, a former juvenile court 
worker, spends full time visiting counties to help with 
detention problems. 

North Carolina may have to do some revising of its 
basic program before it can be secure in the knowledge 
that every child in trouble will be handled constructively. 
But its leaders have shown clear-sighted common sense 
in refusing to wait for a perfect blueprint before acting 
on the deep conviction: jail is no place for a child. 
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Child DP’s to the USA 


@)= OF THE MOST DRAMATIC CASE- 
work efforts going forward today is 
the bringing over and the placement of 
homeless young war victims—“unaccom- 
panied children,” in the words of the law. 
The war and postwar total of 3,268 “lost” 
children who have found refuge here 
represent in every instance careful, in- 
dividual planning—in the DP camps of 
Europe, at the Reception Center in The 
Bronx, New York, at the headquarters 
of the U. S. Committee for the Care of 
European Children, and in the local 
communities. 

In her European hardships and her 
American fulfillment, Dahlia illustrates 
the way the “lost” children are being 
helped to begin a new life. One of four 
children of a Lithuanian university pro- 
fessor, Dahlia went in 1944 to visit an 
uncle and aunt in another city. The 
war cut her off from her own home, 
and she knows nothing about the fate 
of her parents, her two sisters, or her 
brother. The girl, then fourteen, was 
taken to Germany and put to work in 
a textile factory, her hours 6 a.m. to 
5 p.M., six days a week. When the com- 
munity was liberated by the Americans 
in May 1945, Dahlia was sent to a camp 
at Hanau. She attended a camp school 
and worked hard. Her ambition was 
to become a nurse. In 1947, she went 
to the children’s center, and finally ar- 
rived in New York the next year. Dahlia 
did not want to try to live in a family, 
and a place finally was found in a chil- 
dren’s home in Yonkers, N. Y., where 
she could attend the local high school. 
She graduated with an excellent scholas- 
tic record in June 1949. Now, at twenty, 
she has applied for American citizenship, 
and is leading her class in a training 
school for nurses. 

The story of Alex illustrates the endur- 
ance and the resiliency of childhood 
which make the work on behalf of the 
young DP’s so rewarding to those who 
share it. 
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Alex is a gypsy of Latvian citizenship. 
He was born in 1940 (the exact date is 
not known) and was soon left mother- 
less. His grandmother placed him in a 
Latvian orphanage. The war swept over 
the community, and for months the chil- 
dren and part of the staff fled before 
whichever army—Russian or German— 
was advancing, hid in such shelter as 
they could find, repeatedly were bombed 
and under fire. Many died of hardship 
or were killed. The survivors, including 
Alex, finally were “found” by the 
IRO and taken to a center in Ger- 
many. Little boy though he _ was, 
Alex was one of the few children who 
insisted on beginning to learn English 
while he was still in the DP camp, and 
he had quite a smattering of the lan- 
guage by the time he finally reached the 
reception center over here. He has found 
a home with a childless couple in a 
midwestern university city, a professor 
of music and his wife who holds an 
administrative position. Alex was placed 
in the fourth grade (his normal age 
group) in the local school and there 
he holds his own very competently in 
spite of his language difficulty. He has 
proved himself gifted in both music and 
art and to have unusual qualities of 
leadership. His foster parents plan to 
adopt him, as soon as it is legally pos- 
sible for them to do so. Meanwhile, 
the foster mother recently wrote to the 
committee: 

“Alex has continued his process of 
adjustment to the English language and 
to American ways of life and we are 
very happy about his development. . . 
He has not been sick even for an hour 


since he came. His happy disposition} 


bounces back from almost any kind o}| 
a . ° B 
experience. He continues to make friend4j 


with everyone.” | 

The task of the U. S$. Committee be} 
gan as a private philanthropy, to evacu, 
ate children from bombed Britain ang 


! 


place them with American families “fo | 


the duration.” That program had tq 
be abandoned when the sinking of the 
“City of Benares” in October 1940, with 
tragic loss of life, convinced both the 


| 


| 


| 


British and Americans that trans-Atlani}}: 


tic evacuation was too dangerous in th 


face of German submarine warfare. 
During the war, in spite of the proby 


. A | 
lems of selection and transportation, the 


committee succeeded in bringing ovell 
some 500 European children, most of} 


them orphans, or hopelessly separated 
from family and friends by the war. 


With the end of hostilities, the pre 


gram was immediately expanded, firs} 


under a Presidential Directive, and i 


October 1948, under the Displaced Perl 


sons Act. 


I ODAY, THE PROGRAM IN EUROPE CE 
ters at Bad-Aibling in the American Zo | 


near Munich. Here lost children arf)’ 
gathered by IRO, and here they amp 
processed for resettlement in their ow’ 
country, or for the beginning of a new 


life in another land. | 
Those who come to the United State 
travel by plane, under the escort q 
American personnel or adult DP’s. Thif 
Reception Center here is a former Pi 
vate home, a big, comfortable place 
managed more like a family than al 
institution. 
Here lives together a group that varie 
in size from a dozen to fifty or sixt 
children and teen-agers. The direct¢ 
and counselors try to give them an elf 
mentary knowledge of English, a 
some idea of American geograph} 
American life and ways. Meantim} 


It 
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working through the local agencies of 
che four organizations participating in 
the work of the committee—The Euro- 
ean Jewish Children’s Aid, the Catholic 
committee for Refugees, the National 
autheran Council, and Church World 
Service—a plan is made for each child, 
shaped by what is known of his back- 
round, by his age, tastes, development, 
putlook and, in the case of teen-agers, 
jus own hopes and ambitions. In each 
instance, the details of placement are 
arranged by the local agency, which 
snows the resources of the community, 
js able to investigate possible homes, 
and to supervise the foster care. 


Me ENTIRE PROGRAM IS NONSECTARIAN, 
perving children of all three major faiths. 
\Che proportions have varied, but of the 
jotal number brought in over the years, 
8 percent were Catholic, 38 percent 

Protestant, and 44 percent Jewish. The 
thildren also have been of many na- 
ionalities. Most of those now coming 
ire Balts, Ukrainians, Czechs, Romani- 
ins, Yugoslavs, and Poles. 

As a rule, these children know some- 
hing about their backgrounds, though 
there have been some “unknowns” — 
ttolen children or children of slave la- 
yorers whose identity the Nazis de- 
iberately destroyed. 

The children range widely in age. 
The youngest so far brought in was 
six months old; many are in their upper 
eens. Under the DP Act, those six- 
een or younger are admitted outside 
he quota; those seventeen to twenty- 
one years of age must enter on the 
same basis as adults, except that they 
some under the committee’s assurances 
of care and support. The work of the 
committee is under the Displaced Per- 
ons Commission, which administers the 
DP Act. The financial responsibility is 
livided three ways. The committee car- 
‘ies its own overhead; IRO pays the 
-ost of transportation to the USA; the 
child care costs are met by the four par- 
icipating agencies, in cooperation with 
ocal groups. 

The plans for the children are almost 
ndlessly varied and ingenious. Those so 
ar brought over have found homes in 
nore than thirty states. In some in- 
tances, the foster families take financial 
esponsibility for the child; in some, the 
gency pays maintenance costs. Often 
he placement is on a temporary basis, 
9 give the agency a chance to get ac- 
uainted with the child before attempt- 
ng to make a permanent arrangement. 
ome of the children, especially those in 
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their later teens, do not want to live in 
a family. After their experiences in Eu- 
rope, they want no emotional demands 
upon them, and prefer the more imper- 
sonal life of a club, “Y,” or boarding 
house. Others hunger for new ties, and 
plead for “a real family, a real home.” 

The committee is responsible to the 
government for these children until 
they reach majority or become inde- 
pendent and it must transmit a semi- 
annual report on each child. The chil- 
dren can take out first citizenship papers 
at the age of eighteen. If they are un- 
der sixteen, they can be naturalized two 
years after adoption. 

So far, a relatively small number— 
only 55, in all—have been legally 
adopted. Time is a major factor here. 
Adoption proceedings cannot be started 
until the child has been with the family 
for at least a year, and the necessary red 
tape often unwinds slowly. A number 
of adoptions are “in process” and the 
Committee knows of many others which 


opportunity to help her overcome her 
handicap. Now at a state school for the 
deaf, she is learning lip-reading and 
speech, and in spite of the language dif- 
ficulty, is making unusual progress. 

A boy in a family of eight Polish war- 
orphans, now living in New Jersey, lost 
one leg in an Allied bombing over Ger- 
many, where the four older children 
(then ten to seventeen years old) were 
working five years ago as Nazi slave |a- 
borers. These four kept the four younger 
ones alive by sharing with them the slave 
labor rations which, skimpy as_ they 
were, still were more generous than the 
starvation diet doled out to those even 
the Nazis considered too young to work. 
The young amputee, Franckie, who is 
now nine years old, has been fitted with 
an artificial limb, and has given roller 
skating exhibitions in veterans hospitals 
to encourage handicapped adults. 

Needless to say, some of the children 
have developed “problems,” but the com- 
mittee and the sectarian agencies work- 


Two little Latvian sisters, four and eight, as they looked (left) 
whten rescued from a Nazi “kultur’” center; and (right) the same 
war orphans after a few months care in their foster home 


will be started as soon as it is legally 
possible to do so. 

All the children come in on perma- 
nent visas, expecting to remain in the 
country. So far, the exceptions have 
been the happy instances in which rela- 
tives have been located, and the chil- 
dren reunited with them. 

Under the DP Act “unaccompanied 
children” are eligible for immigration 
even if they are physically handicapped. 
Thus the committee was able to bring 
over a strikingly beautiful and obviously 
intelligent girl of fourteen who is a deaf- 
mute and never had had educational 


ing with them are constantly surprised 
at how small this group is, particularly 
in view of the harrowing experiences 
so many of them endured during the war 
and in the DP camps. A number of 
the children, by their excellent school 
records, have secured scholarships for 
college, trade, or professional training. 
Some have had help from their foster 
families or from church groups, enabling 
them to go to college. Thus the head 
of a Lutheran agency in one of the 
prairie states was able to send this re- 
port to the committee in January: 
“Jaan and Juri have now been with us 
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a little more than three years and they 
have certainly adjusted in a remarkable 
way to our people and the American 
way of life. Neither of the boys could 
speak the English language at the time 
they arrived. They have learned to 
speak fluently and have made excellent 
progress in school. Jaan will receive his 
B.S. degree in the spring, and Juri is in 
his junior year at the same college. Jaan 
is now busy writing examinations for an 
assistantship in physics in one of our 


graduate schools. I feel very certain 
that both of these young men will do 
something worth while. They will be 
real assets to our country.” 

Under the provisions of the present 
DP Act, 3,000 unaccompanied children 
not over the age of sixteen may be 
brought in during the life of the act. 
The U. S. Committee has suggested that 
in any new legislation the number be 
increased to 5,000, and that the age limit 
be raised to nineteen. 


Those already among us are living evi- 
dence of the potential contribution of the 
young DP’s to American life. Equally 
promising children and young people still 
know nothing better than the weariness | 
and uncertainty of the DP camps. And_ 
those responsible for bringing in the 
children who have come have demon- 
strated that careful casework can make 
possible a normally happy life for these 
most pathetic victims of war and post- 
war confusion. 


Drop in Food Cost Poses Relief Cut Issue 


CUT IN THE RELIEF CHECKS TO NEw 

York City’s 189,000 public assist- 
ance cases, due to declining indexes of 
food prices, has stirred a major contro- 
versy. 

This year began with food selling 
about 13 percent less than the peak of 
September 1948, according to the De- 
partment of Markets. Under state law, 
assistance grants must be periodically 
aligned with living costs, but when Wel- 
fare Commissioner Raymond M. Hil- 
liard announced a_ rebudgeting that 
would result in reductions averaging 5 
percent, the protests were no routine 
matter. 

Labor groups, social work executives, 
welfare organizations, and some news- 
papers joined in the hue and cry. Promi- 
nent among those to question the action 
were Stanley Davies, executive director 
of the Community Service Society; Char- 
lotte Carr, executive secretary of the 
New York City Committee on Chil- 
dren; the Welfare Council’s Technical 
Committee on Welfare Administration; 
the New York City Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers; 
the Greater New York CIO Council; the 
Central Trades and Labor Council, 
AFL; and both the New York Times 
and the New York Post. 

Nevertheless, the cuts went through 
on January 16. The new grants were 
figured on a cost survey made in Septem- 
ber 1949. They represent the first re- 
budgeting since October 1948, when 
grants were increased an a verage of 25 
percent in an effort to catch up with 
inflationary prices. To demonstrate that 
relief recipients were not being subjected 
to hardship, Commissioner Hilliard put 
his own family of six on a $118 relief 
food budget for a month and at the 
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end announced a $28.54 surplus. 

Few of the critics deny that food and 
clothing prices have dropped during the 
past year. Nor do they contest the ad- 
visability of aligning budgets with cur- 
rent costs. They do insist on the in- 
adequacy of the total relief grant for de- 
cent living—a lack of any place in the 
budget for the extras that no family can 
indefinitely do without. Rebudgeting, 
they argue, would not result in such a 
sharp reduction in individual allowances 
if it were more realistic about the things 
even the most provident families spend 
money for, including such items as medi- 
cine chest supplies, reading, recreation, 
carfare for shopping, and other ameni- 
ties—sometimes, unhappily, even DDT 
and rat poison. Most of the critics were 
unimpressed by the Hilliard experiment 
because it tested only part of the relief 
budget and not the whole—when the 
Hilliard family wanted to go to the 
movies, it did not have to shift the 
money from food. 


* 
ie eccus THE CONTROVERSY, HOW- 
ever, Commissioner Hilliard has had not 
only the backing, but actual “prodding” 
from the State Board of Social Welfare 
and the department it governs. This has 
meant more than mere moral support, 
for in New York State, the state re- 
imburses municipalities 80 percent for 
all relief grants. Robert E. Landsdale, 
the state commissioner of Social Wel- 
fare, has denied, however, that the state 
“ordered” the city to make the cuts. If 
the city had not reduced grants, he re- 
cently told a New York Times reporter, 
the state could have taken no action— 
except to withhold reimbursement. But 
he added: “That these allowances don’t 


add up to an adequate living budget or 
a means to a desirable way of life no one 
will dispute. Public assistance is not a 
satisfactory substitute for a normal way 
ob lifes; 

Unfortunately, however, an analysis 
indicates that public assistance is pretty 
much the normal way of life for the 
majority of those on the New York re- 
lief rolls. For, though the number of 
persons seeking aid because they are un- 
able to find work is steadily rising, out 
of a current total of 189,264 cases, there 
are only 17,506 employable persons on 
the rolls. Relief in these cases, particu- 
larly when they are in the old age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children 
categories, is apt to be a long term affair 
and not just something to tide over an_ 
emergency. At this writing the rolls in- 
clude more than 61,000 old age assist- 
ance and 41,500 aid to dependent chil- 
dren cases. The remainder, except for 
a few receiving aid to the blind or 
veterans assistance are home relief (or 
general assistance) cases. 

In spite of the cuts, relief allowances 
in New York City are still among the 
highest in the United States. Its home 
relief grants, according to State Com- 
missioner Lansdale are the highest gen- 
eral assistance payments “ever made 
from government” even though they|] 
average little better than $1 a day per 
person. A family of five would today 
receive about $170 a month, total, as 
compared to $76 in 1942. 

The grant varies, not only according 
to family composition but also accord- 
ing to rent, as, in order to avoid evic- 
tions, the department pays rents in full 
wherever the recipients happen to live. 
Besides food, shelter, and clothing, the 
budget includes allowances for personal 
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care, fuel for heating, fuel for cooking, 
velectricity, refrigeration, cleaning sup- 
/plies, household replacements, and school 
expenses. Special needs incidental to ill- 
ness or a handicap are also provided for. 
Shortly after the cuts went into effect 
Mayor William O'Dwyer invited in a 
group of state and federal officials to 
}review the city’s relief budgets and judge 
jtheir adequacy. Besides Commissioner 
jLansdale, the experts included Jane 
\Hoey, director of the Bureau of Public 
jAssistance, Federal Security Agency; 
}Henry Root Stern, chairman of the State 
iBoard of Social Welfare; and others. 
The group backed up Commissioner 
|Hilliard by finding the budget, in Miss 
\Hoey’s words, “reasonably adequate” 
jand “prepared with intelligence and in- 
tegrity.” 
| But the New York Times thought the 
jreal issue had been avoided through the 
“absence of any expression of misgiv- 
ings as to adequacy of specific 
grants for non-food, non-clothing items.” 
Its editorial went on: “The conference 
relies on the generalization that, since 
food prices continue to fall, there is a 
‘margin for individual management.’ 
This blandly assumes that the food al- 
lowance is too large now, after the cuts, 
a conclusion we cannot bring ourselves 
to swallow.” 


i: CONTROVERSY STILL RAGES, BUT IT 
looks as though the cuts will stay in 
effect—at least for some time. State Com- 
missioner Lansdale indicated in January 
that the state would be willing “to 
consider any reasonable suggestions for 
including new items of need” in the 
grants; but when City Commissioner 
Hilliard submitted the Department of 
Welfare’s budget for 1950-51 in Febru- 
ary, it contained no such suggestions. 

Nevertheless, the commissioner’s re- 
quest for a total of $204,733,853 was 
$32,000,000 more than his budget for 
1949-50. Moreover, the 1949-50 budget 
has been left behind and the department 
is piling up a deficit expected to reach 
$12,000,000 before the year is out. Be- 
hind the commissioner’s increased _re- 
quest is a caseload which has been 
steadily rising since November 1948, 
without indication of stopping. And be- 
hind this is a stubbornly tight employ- 
ment market in New York City, seem- 
ingly unaffected by the rosy economic 
picture enjoyed elsewhere in the nation. 
Today the Department of Welfare is re- 
ceiving 4,000 new applications for as- 
sistance per week as compared to 1,700 
two years ago. 
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“These additional costs are inevitable 
under the New York policy of provid- 
ing essential care for all of its needy,” 
said Commissioner Hilliard in explana- 
tion of his request. “This administra- 
tion is committed to that policy and will 
continue to administer assistance in that 
spirit.” 

He pointed out that were it not for 
the recent adjustments in computing the 
grants it would have been necessary to 
request “additional millions of dollars 
to maintain present assistance standards.” 
And, he added, “These standards ought 
not be lowered.” 


The New Floor 
Under Wages 


We oN JANUARY 25, 1950, THE 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act went into effect, it was 
another step in the effort begun twelve 
years ago to put a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours in American 
industry. When the original law be- 
came effective in October, 1938, the 
twenty-five-cent minimum wage and 44- 
hour maximum week thus established 
for all workers “in industries engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce,” meant that more 
than 750,000 Americans (most of them 
in the South) began to work fewer 
hours for more money. In 1939, the 
minimum wage was increased to thirty 
cents, and to forty cents a year later, 
with a 40-hour week beyond which 
workers must be paid time-and-a-half. 
The law, as amended in the first ses- 


sion of the present Congress, keeps the 
40-hour week, but jumps the wage 
minimum to seventy-five cents. About 
1,500,000 meg and women will receive 
higher wages under the new standards, 
but few if any of the increases will 
amount to more than ten cents an hour. 
In other words, the new minimum is 
a recognition not only of increased liv- 
ing costs, but of current wage levels. 
The rules governing overtime affect most 
of the 22,000,000 wage earners now cov- 
ered by the Act. They are changed, 
and the child labor sections are greatly 
strengthened. 

The coverage of the Act is extended 
to several groups hitherto excluded, in- 
cluding workers engaged in incoming 
foreign commerce, fish canners, and em- 
ployes of air carriers. 

The changes in the rules governing 
overtime are technical and complex, but 
the Wage and Hour Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor believes— 
perhaps optimistically—that the changes 
will facilitate administration and com- 
pliance, 

For the first time, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act now includes a direct 
prohibition of child labor. In general, 
it bars the employment of children un- 
der sixteen in the fields covered by the 
law, and sets an eighteen-year minimum 
for occupations declared particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to the health 
of children. The law now protects chil- 
dren in a few non-manufacturing occu- 
pations, such as communications, trans- 
portation, and warehousing, and chil- 
dren under sixteen may be employed in 
agriculture only outside school hours. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF FOOD COSTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The graph, prepared by the Department of Welfare on the basis of weekly 
retail prices gathered by the Department of Markets, shows the fluctuations 
in the grocery bill for a family of five living on a minimum health diet 
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In undertaking a job of public edu- 
cation to secure understartding of the 
new provisions, and compliance with 
them, the Wage and Hour Division 
points out the value of the measure not 
only to the workers but to employers 
and to the public generally. Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has stated: 
“This increase in the minimum wage 
will produce a better climate in Amer- 
ican industry. The higher minimum 
wage helps the large majority of em- 
ployers who want to pay their employes 
a living wage. It protects such employers 
against unfair competition. It will ex- 
tend the purchasing power of our low- 
paid workers, and thus increase the se- 
curity and prosperity of all segments of 
our population.” 


Fund Raising and 
the Community Chests 


IDESPREAD PUBLIC CONCERN OVER 

Vf the multiplicity of health and 
welfare appeals held the center of 
attention at the 32nd Conference of 
Community Chests and Councils’ of 
America in Cincinnati, February 3 and 4. 

Seven hundred lay leaders and Chest 
and Council executives heard evidence 
from all over the continent concerning 
chaotic money-raising in big and little 
cities alike. But they also heard reports of 
how community chests are meeting the 
problem of leading movements toward 
fuller federation; and setting up citizens 
committees to cope with the difficulties. 

Edward L. Ryerson, outgoing presi- 
dent of Community Chests and Councils 
of America, expressed the prevalent point 
of view when he said: 

“Federation is one of the hardest 
things in the world because it involves 
a certain amount of voluntary relinquish- 
ment of individual ‘freedoms’ for the 
good of the whole. . . . Unless the forces 
of federation can solve [their problems] 
we shall have a health and welfare pro- 
gram forever torn by dissension, forever 
at war with itself.” 

A fundamental principle of agency 
participation, said Mr. Ryerson, is that 
the interests of the entire community 
transcend those of any single part. 

Reports of three different types of in- 
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terpretation now in process, in Detroit, 
Rochester, and on state levels, demon- 
strated the flexibility of the idea of 
federation. Walter Laidlaw described 
Detroit’s United Foundation as a “givers’ 
federation,” and gave labor as well as 
industrial leaders a large part of the 
credit for its successful campaign last 
fall. And Ralph Blanchard, executive 
director of CCCA, said that all those 
who were concerned with the multi- 
plicity of campaigns “owe a great debt 
of gratitude to Detroit for breaking a 
log jam of major proportions.” 

Joseph Goldstein, president of the 
Rochester (New York) Community 
Chest, told of how his organization had 
consistently practiced since 1918 an 
“Open Door” policy by which “all ap- 
proved health and welfare agencies meet- 
ing recognized community needs and 
accepted standards of work are eligible 
to participate in the campaign.” At the 
same time, the Chest has recognized the 
responsibilities of local agencies to their 
state and national organizations, and has 
included such obligations in the budget. 

He urged Community Chest execu- 
tives to emphasize that the Chest cam- 
paign is “the heart and backbone of 
our privately supported health and wel- 
fare programs without attacking any 
non-Chest agency, or minimizing the 
value of its work and service.” 

Charles C. Cabot, of Boston, a former 
judge, pointed with approval to the: de- 
velopment of federation on the state 
level as in Oregon and Michigan, where 
beginnings are being made to include 
state and national appeals in federated 
fund-raising campaigns. 

An outstanding event of the confer- 
ence was the presentation of the An- 
nual Red Feather Award for “distin- 
guished national service” to community 
chests and councils of social agencies to 
Philip M. Morgan, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, president of the Morgan Con- 
struction Company. Mr. Morgan, a 
volunteer leader in his hometown Com- 
munity Chest, is a member of the board 
of Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Incorporated. 

Final business of the Cincinnati Con- 
ference was the election of Stanley C. 
Allyn, of Dayton, Ohio, to succeed Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson, of Chicago, as presi- 
dent of CCCA. Other officers elected 
were: vice-presidents, Alex F. Osborn, 
Buffalo, Hon. Charles Cabot, of Boston; 
and Mrs. Henry Russell, of Burlingame, 
California; treasurer, H. L. R. Emmet, 
Erie, Pennsylvania; secretary, Mrs. 
Oswald B. Lord, New York. Newly 
elected directors included Joseph Childs, 


Akron, Ohio; George Hamilton, Seattle, 
Washington; J. C. Hamilton, Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Foster Doty, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; William Vollmer, Dallas, 
‘Texas: 


The Joads— 


Remember Them? 


WO RECENT REPORTS CALL ATTENTION 
AR? the miseries—old and new—of 
that great forgotten group, the migrant 
workers. 

In Fresno, California, a survey by the 
Fresno Bee revealed widespread un- 
employment among the migrants, and 
with it malnutrition and destitution. Of 
the 110,000 migrant workers in the San 
Joaquin Valley it is estimated (there 
are no exact figures) that about a third 
are from outside the state; a third travel 
up and down the Valley, but do not 


leave it; a third have homes, and travel | 


short distances to temporary jobs in the 
fields. The explanation for bad condi- 
tions there this winter is that cotton 
picking machines are reducing the need 
for hand labor, and a new strain of cot- 
ton which matures more evenly than the 
older types has shortened the picking sea- 
son, leaving a longer gap of time be- 
tween the end of cotton and the begin- | 
ning of fruit and vegetables. 

Living conditions of migrant farm |} 


workers were found “not much nearer j] 


a solution than ... five years ago.” The 
sections of the State Labor Code govern- 
ing labor camps are not enforced. There |] 
is need not only for strengthened pro- 
visions but for more inspectors and 
sharper insistence on compliance. 
This survey emphasizes the need for |} 
orderly recruitment of farm labor, for |] 
social security and minimum wage law | 
coverage, decent housing, and educa- 
tional opportunity for the children of |} 
migrant families (see “California and Its jj 
Migrants,’ by Anne Roller Issler, Oc- | 
tober 1949 Survey). 
These recommendations are also urged | 
in a second report, “Our Robbery of | 
American Migrants,” published by the | 
Council for Social Action of the Con- |] 
gregational and Christian Churches. This | 
report underscores the fact that migrant 
labor is not the problem of one region, 
but is common to forty states. In every 
state where they work, these essential 
harvesters suffer the disadvantages of sub- 
standard living, meager and irregular in- 
come, lack of legal or union protection. 
Both the California survey and the 
church report place the blame on public 
apathy. “There is no lack of knowledge 
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as to what oughz to be done for migrant 
workers,” declares the church report. 


“Even though some forward steps have 
been taken, the nation stands today 
about where it did ten years ago in the 


aiding of agricultural workers, and with 
real danger of moving backward. They 
are still second class citizens by economic 
and political standards.” 


A Statewide Tool 


For Social Action 


NG ORGANIZATION TO STIMULATE 
and coordinate social action in the 
health, welfare, and educational fields 
has recently been formed in New York 
State and has received financial backing 
for three years from interested organiza- 
tions and individuals. With the title, 
the Civic Legislative League of New 
York State, the organization will serve 
as a clearing house for information on 
legislative bills, a technical service for 


the analysis of bills and pending pro- 
posals in relation to these fields, and a 
lobbying group through which interested 
agencies can pool their legislative efforts. 
Its purpose according to the director, 
Joel Earnest, will be not to duplicate the 
work of organizations such as the State 
Charities Aid Association and New York 
State Housing Conference, which have 
long been engaged in legislative efforts, 
but to bring together and broaden the 
efforts of all those interested in improv- 
ing the state’s legislation for health, 
welfare, education, and related services. 
This the League’s founders feel is im- 
portant because of the interrelatedness of 
problems in these fields. 

Though the League will serve agen- 
cies, it is an organization of individuals 
—lay and professional—rather than a 
delegate body, with the bulk of its 
membership from New York City. Its 
president, André Maximoy, and three 
of the five other officers are New 
Yorkers, including Frederick Daniels 


Going to Europe? 


Europe is to be the setting of a num- 
ber of international health and welfare 
meetings next summer, among them: 

A Western regional meeting of the 
International Conference of Social 
Work, in Paris, July 23-28; 

The Twelfth International Penal and 
Penitentiary Congress, in The Hague, 
August 13-19; 

The third annual meeting of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, 
in Paris, August 31-September 7. 

Theme of the international social 
work conference will be “Social Work 
in 1950—Its Boundaries and its Con- 
tent.” The program will be based on 
material presented by the various na- 
tional committees on the following sub- 
jects: present day problems of social 
work; new techniques; the role of pro- 
fessional social work in the social 
programs of large organizations; rela- 
tionship between public and private 
social agencies; prospects for the future; 
contribution of the International Con- 
ference to social progress. 

Donald S. Howard of the University 
of California in Los Angeles will be 
the chief speaker at the opening session. 
Members of the conference (social 
workers and interested persons who pay 
the $5 membership fee) may avail them- 
selves of a special round trip plane pas- 
sage at $375 by making reservations to 
the International Conference of Social 
Work, 82 North High Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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The International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Congress will be held under the 
auspices of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission, a seventy-five- 
year-old international organization now 
affiliated with the United Nations. The 
Congress, the first since the war, will 
address itself to a number of questions 
involving social theory and its applica- 
tion in the treatment of adult and 
juvenile offenders. One is: “What meas- 
ure would best replace punishment so 
as to comply with the requirements of a 
humane system of social defense?” At- 
tendance at the conference is open to 
government officials, university faculty, 
lawyers and judges, prison officials, 
members of prisoner’s aftercare socie- 
ties; penologists and criminologists and 
especially invited persons, 

President of the Congress and dele- 
gate from the United States is Sanford 
Bates, commissioner of the New Jersey 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies. 

Mental health in various settings, will 
be considered at the meeting of the 
World Federation of Mental Health, in- 
cluding: education, industrial occupa- 
tions, problems of transplanted and 
homeless persons. The conference will 
also consider problems of leadership 
and authority in local communities, Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Division of World Affairs, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


and Francis H. Horan, vice-presidents, 
Edward Weinfeld, treasurer, Florence M. 
Kelley, assistant secretary. Officers from 
upstate include William I. Morey, of 
Buffalo, vice-president, and William C. 
Chilman, Syracuse, secretary. 

Other members of the board include: 
David I. Ashe, Elsie M. Bond, Mrs. 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, Charlotte 
Carr, Dr. Roma Gans, Edward S. Greer- 
baum, Stanley M. Isaacs, Mrs. David M. 
Levy, Edward S. Lewis, Edwin Lukas, 
Frederick McLaughlin, Austin MacCor- 
mick, from New York; Paul Benjamin, 
Schenectady; Marguerite Gans, Buffalo; 
and Benjamin Shove, Syracuse. 

Mr. Earnest, executive director, was 
formerly commissioner of welfare for 
the state of Maine. 


New DP Bill 


in the Senate 


FTER MONTHS OF DELAY THE SENATE 

Judiciary Committee, as instructed, 
reported out a new DP bill on January 
25, 1950. No twin to H.R. 4567, the 
Celler bill which passed the House last 
session, this “companion” measure has 
enough points of difference to reduce 
very greatly any real effectiveness as far 
as improving our welcome to DP’s is 
concerned. For instance, its expanded 
definition of DP’s includes the Volk- 
deutsche returned to Germany after the 
war, and thus diminishes the chances 
of other DP’s inclusion in the total 
quota. Most supporters of liberalized 
DP legislation believe that these German 
expellees must be considered as a sepa- 
rate problem as in the proposed Meyers- 
Douglas-Wiley amendment. 

The new Senate bill retains the pre- 
ference toward certain occupational 
groups in the present law and tightens 
the agricultural preference so as to de- 
mand two years previous agricultural 
experience on the part of the DP’s 
included in its provisions. It transfers 
the ultimate power to determine eligi- 
bility for resettlement from the DP 
Commission to the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the U. S. 
Consular Service. According to resettle- 
ment organizations, this would make 
for delay and increased cost in process- 
ing DP’s for resettlement. Such organi- 
zations, however, endorse certain points 
in the bill, specifically, its advance of 
the “cut-off” date to January, 1949, and 
increase of the total allowed entrance 
outside normal immigration quotas to 
320,000; but these provisions, they say, 
can offer little increased hope to wait- 
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ing DP’s if the category 1s expanded 
to increase the eligible applicants. 

The new bill also includes provisions 
for the admission of 10,000 children and 
youths outside immigration and DP 
quotas—5,000 unaccompanied orphans 
and 5,000 young people who have been 
adopted by American overseas personnel. 

Under the present Displaced Persons 
Act, no DP’s are eligible for resettlement 
in this country who entered Western 
Europe after December 1945 and the 
total to be allowed admission is 205,- 
000—with June 1950 as the deadline. 

On February 14, a group of Senators 
including Homer Ferguson of Michigan, 
Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia and 
Frank P. Graham of North Carolina, 
a minority of the committee, made a 
separate report proposing amendments 
to bring the Senate bill more in line 
with the House version. At the same 
time seven additional members of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which had 
reported out the bill in its present form, 
went on record as in favor of liberalizing 
amendments, thus indicating a full swing 
revolt against the leadership of Nevada’s 
Senator Pat McCarran, the committee’s 
chairman. 


UN Memorandum 


on Discrimination 
INL ‘Types AND CausEs oF Dis- 


crimination,” a modest paper- 
bound booklet recently issued by the 
United Nations (price 50 cents) might 
well serve as a bible for the international 
protection of human rights. It was 
written at the request of the UN’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council as spadework 
for the International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights soon to be offered for adop- 
tion by member nations. 

Crammed into its 88 pages are the 
what, how, and why of prejudice and 
discrimination, and strategy “command- 
ments” for conquering both. Its scope 
may be gathered from the bibliography 
used in preparation—over 800 different 
papers, articles, and books by the writers, 
social scientists, politicians, and leaders 
of twenty-seven nations. 

One of the significant questions con- 
sidered by the UN staff is put in these 
words: “We are told by social scientists 
that there is no concrete prejudice be- 
tween different social groups which 
might be considered as universally preva- 
lent. Yet we find prejudice everywhere, 
If prejudice is not instinctive, why is it 
prevalent?” In later sections are at- 
tempts to assign suitable methods of 
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control for various types of prejudice 
and discrimination. Control of prejudice, 
in general, is found to be subject only 
to education, formal and informal. For 
discrimination, the prescription in most 
cases is legislative action. 


Premarital Taboos 
and Scientific Values 


ue 1950 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, attendance about 400, in New 
York February 1, will be remembered 
for its controversial panel discussion on 
“How Shall We Define and Motivate 
Acceptable Sexual Behavior.” 

Yale’s professor of anthropology, 
George P. Murdock, brought on the 
fireworks with his statement that “noth- 
ing in man’s social experience indicates 
that premarital chastity has any scienti- 
fic value.” 

Quickly rebutting this position came 
the remarks of Dr. Luther E. Wood- 
ward, director of the New York State 
Mental Health Commission, Frederic 
Bolman, Jr., associate professor of philo- 
sophy at New York University, and the 
Reverend William J. Gibbons, S. J., 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. 

There is “strong practical utility,” said 
Professor Murdock, in the family and 
in taboos against incest and adultery. 
Science, however, “has only two criteria 
for judging the acceptability of sexual 
behavior — biological adaptiveness and 
social utility.” From a study of 250 
different societies in which he found 
70 percent permitting premarital sexual 
experimentation, he favored recognition 
of the practice. 

Premarital experience “is probably 
here to stay,” he said, and he urged the 
churches to adapt their teachings to this 
condition, “converting a social evil into 
a positive social value by an act of social 
engineering.” This, he said, was “up 
to society’s moral leaders, the clergy,” 
and particularly the Protestant clergy 
which “ied the first great sexual re- 
form. . . . by reversing the restrictive 
taboo of ecclesiastical celibacy.” 

Dr. Woodward disputed the anthro- 
pologist’s view from “a mental hygiene 
standpoint.” Sexual behavior, to be 
“maximally acceptable,’ he said, must 
satisfy the partners’ personality as well 
as their biologic needs. “May it not 
be true,” he asked, “that an ideal of 
premarital chastity has more significance 
in a society that insists that sexual in- 


tercourse be an experience of mutual 


H 
and lasting affection . . . than in [othe 
societies] that place primary value o 
physiological reactions?” 

Father Gibbons insisted that “Thay 
family is not merely a social institution) 
.. it is regulated by natural law. Apart q 
from proper use of the reproductivg 
capacity of man in marriage, there ca i 
be no legitimate voluntary sexual act | 
tivity.” He continued, “Sex, like any 
other tendency in man, must be regulate 
by reason. Man not being governed b 
the detailed instincts of lesser animals 
would find his tendencies running wild 
were he not to regulate them by rea4} 
Somer. Serious deviations from the 
divine plan of family life will ba 
punished hereafter, even if they are att] 
times tolerated by society. . . . adherence] 
makes for peace of conscience here, 11} 
not always psychological compatibility.”]} 
At another panel, “Education fo 
Family Life,’ Edward Lyman, assistant 
to the president of Fordham University, 
decried group sex education in the 
schools and called for the restoration of 
“God to His rightful place in our class- 
rooms” as the essential base for good 
family life education. The Reverend 
Leland Wood, secretary of the Com, 
mittee on Marriage and the Home off 
the Federal Council of Churches, pro4 
posed joint action by the schools 
churches, and families to make up fo | 
the home training lost in today’s more} 
complicated world. | 
Rabbi Albert Goldman, chairman of 
the committee on psychiatry of the Cen4 
tral Conference of American Rabbis 
stressed education for parents as a prime} 
need. “More parents walk around wit 
guilt feelings than they do with confi 
dence and ease and a vital sense offi} 
humor in their parental tasks.” | 
Major General Irving Joseph Phillipe . 
son received the association’s Williamill} 
Freeman Snow Award for work in sociall}} 
hygiene in the army. Provost Clarenced 
Dykstra of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, was elected an honorar 
vice-president of the association, and} 
Mrs. Lowell Bigelow of Los Angeles andif 
Dr. Leonard Scheele, U. S. Surgeon} 
General, were elected directors. 


Tales of Horatio Alger 
—Circam oa 


Nie THAN A FEW FAVORITE MAXIMS 
on the laziness of “this moder 

generation” of young people were 
shaken recently by the results of | 
Michigan State College survey of thet! 
work attitudes of high school students | 


THE SURVEY} 


This study of Michigan 10th and 12th 
graders, entitled “Youth and the World 
o£ Work,” is now available in pamphlet 
“orm from the college’s Social Research 
Service, East Lansing, Michigan. 

| Ninety-seven percent of the boys and 
36 percent of the girls interviewed al- 
veady had full or part time work ex- 
erience behind them. And 83 percent 
concluded that plain hard work—plus 
|earning many jobs in a business—is the 
est way to get ahead. Over 40 percent 
offered the same antidote to refusal of 
ji. deserved pay raise. Less than a fifth 
hought joining a union would solve this 
oroblem, but over half preferred jobs 
vhere one could join a union. 

Though the reports shows that their 
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HE SUMMER SEMINAR AT SALZBURG, 
which was Harvard’s contribution 
o intellectual collaboration with Europe, 
las just expanded into its first mid- 
vinter program. 

A series of monthly courses began in 
Sebruary with Professor Edward Shils 
icting as faculty director, the subject be- 
ng sociology, and the work being car- 
ied on through lectures, group discus- 
ions, and individual research. Each 
nonth concentrates on a single field. 
March will turn to social studies. April 
will take up literature, with Professor 
Thomas H. Vance of Dartmouth in 
sharge, and in May Professor Irving 
Fine of Harvard will lead the con- 
ideration of American music. The 
heater will be discussed in June, under 
-rofessors Eric Bentley and John Finch, 
he latter being the seminar’s executive 
lirector. American teachers traveling 
n Europe and European authorities also 
ake part in the sessions. 

Forty or fifty students, mostly from 
Austria and Germany, some also from 
‘rance and Italy, are attending the win- 
er sessions. The summer courses at- 
ract about twice that number. 

A small group of Harvard students 
hree summers ago organized the Salz- 
uurg Seminar in American studies. They 
vere prompted by a keen awareness that 
ood and clothes were not all their Euro- 
an contemporaries needed: that there 
nust be other hungers in Europe, for 
aformation, for facts, for a reestablish- 
aent of communication among young 
itellectuals, and for a chance to ex- 
mine the basic humanistic values of our 
yorld and reaffirm them. In five months 
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college and career plans were often un- 
realistic, these young people evidently 
had no illusions about the amount of 
money they could earn. Twelth grade 
boys considered 93 cents a good starting 
wage. Girls thought they would be 
doing well at 73 cents—only $3 a week 
above some unemployment insurance 
payments. 

Other sections of the 111-page report 
reveal ideas about marriage and work, 
working conditions, the boss, and the 
prestige of various jobs. Something of 
an older brother’s experience seems to be 
behind one of their job rankings—that 
of a factory foreman. A foreman, said 
the boys, is just about as good as a 
peacetime army sergeant. 


Salzburg in Winter Also 


the young founders prepared the entire 
program, secured financial backing, as- 
sembled a faculty and a library, selected 
students from all over Europe, found a 
place in which to live and work, and 
solved a thousand problems of passports 
and visas, food and transportation, serv- 
ice and supply. By early summer, a dis- 
tinguished volunteer faculty was ready 
to begin. Schloss Leopoldskron, a spa- 
cious baroque castle, once Max Rein- 
hardt’s home, was rented. Supplies were 
on the way. In July 1947 the first in- 
dependent center of American studies in 
Europe opened. 

A central part of that contribution has 
come from the Americans who have 
volunteered their services as teachers. 
Such faculty members as Benjamin F. 
Wright, F. O. Matthiessen, Margaret 
Mead, Wassily Leontief, Clyde and Flor- 
ence Kluckhohn, David Diamond, and 
Lyman Bryson, to mention a few, have 
gone to Salzburg to offer instruction 
notable in its intellectual quality, ener- 
getic freshness, and down to earth seri- 
ousness. The Seminar is operated as 
a project of the Harvard Student Coun- 
cil, and Harvard undergraduates have 
done all the administrative work. Finan- 
cial support derives from private sources 
only, with foundations contributing part 
of the budget and individuals the rest. 

The core of each session’s curriculum 
is American culture, past and present 
and in all its phases. Last summer, for 
instance, lecture courses and seminars 
looked into various aspects of the fol- 
lowing subjects: anthropology, sociology, 
economics, art, music, literature, govern- 
ment, history. Students from sixteen 


European countries have attended, care- 
fully chosen on the basis of achievement 
and promise. A few years back they 
had been in the concentration camps, in 
the armies, the war offices, or in prisoner 
of war enclosures. young 
teachers, writers, scholars, artists, jour- 
nalists, musicians, critics, and public ser- 
vants, they were the people who could 
best be relied upon to exert wide influ- 
ence on the thinking of their communi- 
ties. All spoke English, the language 
of the Seminar, as they learned and 
talked about the things that deeply con- 
cerned Americans: Federalism and con- 
stitutional law, civil liberties, foreign 
trade, the American family, organized 
labor, the movies, the farm economy, 
American books ranging through “Moby 
Dick,” “Leaves of Grass” and “USA.” 

The faculty and staff were careful to 
avoid high rhetorical pronouncements 
about international fellowship and the 
brotherhood of man. Democracy, in- 
stead of being preached, was lived and 
good will tacitly demonstrated. 

“The Seminar does not attempt to 
Americanize Europeans,’ commented a 
young Swiss art historian, “nor to make 
neophytes of them, far from that. Amer- 
icans, in spite of what is said, are not 
being naive children, as they are too 
often represented to us, and they are 
fully aware that Europe has behind her 
a civilization that only tens of centuries 
have been able to produce. But they 
have the advantage of not being crushed 
by this civilization, and they are con- 
scious of the forces which the very youth 
of their continent gives them. And it 
is this which these six weeks have shown 
us with an eloquent clarity.” 

The Seminar is as far a cry from the 
orthodox European pedagogy as are the 
open shelves of the Leopoldskron 
Library, the easy frankness of the Amer- 
ican teachers, or the classless informality 
of the day-to-day life. The teaching 
method is primarily historical, the use of 
the past to explain the present and the 
search in the past for permanent values. 
But the meaning of the search is for the 
future. 

A literature student from Vienna tried 
to describe this in a letter when the ses- 
sion was over. “The spirit in which it 
was conducted has again affirmed my 
belief that a greater and better under- 
standing among nations is the ardent 
desire of so many people . . . that even 
the most disastrous development in 
world politics will not prevent that final 
unity of men and minds, of which Leo- 
poldskron, Summer 1949, has been so 


Now as 


~ admirable an example.” 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant peoplé 


New Heads of Three 
National Agencies 


ATRICK M. MALIN, THE NEW 

director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, has been on the eco- 
nomics faculty of Swarthmore College 
for twenty years. But he has hardly 
led a cloistered life, for seven of these 
years were spent on leave for service di- 
rectly concerned with the impact of 
world events, and many of the others 
were busy with extracurricular activi- 
ties tied in with a Quaker’s obligation 
to his fellowman. 

Mr. Malin’s non-academic activities 
have been directed mainly toward inter- 
national relief and refugee work, an in- 
terest he developed as vice-chairman of 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee in the mid-thirties. In 1937, he spent 
the summer in Spain, ministering in 
true Quaker fashion to the relief needs 
of both sides in the Civil War. Three 
years later he took his first protracted 
leave from the campus, becoming Amer- 
ican director of the International Migra- 
tion Service—now the International So- 
cial Service—through which he helped 
expedite the entrance to this country of 
many refugees from Hitler’s terror. 

When the war cut off immigration in 
1942, Mr. Malin joined the staff of the 
Office of Price Administration as price 
executive in the chemicals and drugs 
branch. But after a year in Washing- 
ton he went back to the service of up- 
rooted Europeans, this time as vice-direc- 
tor of the Intergovernmental Committ- 
tee on Refugees, which was then mak- 
ing preliminary plans for the resettle. 
ment of displaced persons. This work 
took him to almost every country in 
Western Europe and to parts of South 
America. 

The Committee ceased functioning 
when the United Nations set up the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization in 
1947, and the wandering economics pro- 
fessor returned to Swarthmore and his 
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first love, teaching—at least for a while. 
At present he “commutes” from New 
York to Pennsylvania to conduct a few 
Swarthmore seminars, but will discon- 
tinue his connection with the college 
at the end of this term. 

Mr. Malin is forty-six, a native of 
Joplin, Missouri, with Pennsylvania an- 
cestors dating back, he says, to before 
William Penn. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and took gradu- 
ate work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. His first job was to be secretary 
to Sherwood Eddy, who was then an in- 
ternational secretary for the YMCA. 
This sparked the interest in interna- 
tional social service that was to occupy 
so much of his later years. 

To economics and refugees, the two 
somewhat distantly related specialties of 
his past, Mr. Malin now adds a third, 
civil liberties, the object of his present 
responsibilities. This sequence he re- 
gards as logical, for: “After all, refugees 
are an international projection of the de- 
nial of civil liberties in the countries 
from which they came.” 

Civil liberties, though new to him as 
a professional concern, are far from new 
as an interest. Both he and Mrs. Malin 
have long been members of the ACLU, 
regarding its work in defending in- 
dividuals, improving legislation, and 
educating the public as vital to the 
maintenance of a free society. And Roger 
Baldwin, one of the Union’s founders 
and his predecessor as director, still im- 
presses him as one of the most impor- 
tant Americans of the present century. 


+ + + 


Fen THE HIGH WINDOW OF HIS DOWN- 
town New York office, ARTHUR D. 
GREENLEIGH, new executive director 
of the United Service for New Amer- 
icans, views the ships that bring Eu- 
rope’s uprooted to American harbors. He 
gets another look at these arrivals in the 
pages of field reports that cross his desk 
—a view different from the past, for it 
shows a quiet replacement of patterns 


of hostility to foreigners with new way 
of welcome in communities all ove 
America. 
What has changed the old patterns} 
Two factors, says Mr. Greenleigh: || 
strong consciousness of the importang 
of keeping newcomers from turning onli} 
to each other, and the results of a graq 
ual social process of education. | 
picture is not entirely clear but some q 
the greatest successes of community 1m} 
tegration occur in unexpected places 
Texas, for instance. Small towns every 
where have been able to merge refugea 
with the community rather than leavin} 
them in isolated groups. 
New York is one of the hardest proli} 
lems, according to Mr. Greenleigh, ba 
cause of its already large foreign com} 
munities. Happily, the Service has bees 
able to settle well over 50 percent | 
those it assists in towns outside Ne 
York, dispersing them in 45 states. 
The USNA’s new director brings te 
years of experience in refugee aid to cop 
with the many problems of findin 
roots for a sizable portion of the 100,00} 
Jewish displaced persons who ha 
sought refuge here since 1945. He erjj 
tered the field in 1939 as executivy 
assistant in the National Refugee Serv 
ice, a forerunner of the present agenc 
and has served as associate director 
USNA for the past two years. In hi 
new post, he succeeds Joseph E. Bech} 
director of the agency since 1946. Mi 
Beck, who expects first to take a lon} 
rest, plans to return to local communi} 
work, 
Though the number of Jewish i 
migrants during his first year in refugey 
aid were greater than in any year sind 
—some 43,000 from June 1939 to Juni 
1940—Mr. Greenleigh finds more difif 
culties in resettlement today. A largt 
number of those who escaped before t 
war were able to carry away som 
property—furniture, silver, and so for 
Most of them were central European 
from Germany and Austria, and man 
were professionals and businessmen 
Postwar immigration is much differe | 
These people have been without roo 
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or as long as ten years; and many have 
ad their families wiped out. Moreover, 
he majority are natives of eastern 


jurope—an origin which has traditional- 
yj met with a rather cool reception here. 
Mr. Greenleigh has been in social 
jrork since 1931, when he interrupted 
|cudies at the New York School of Social 
\Vork to serve under Harry Hopkins in 
jae New York State Temporary Emer- 
jency Relief Administration. He con- 
ynued with TERA through 1934, com- 
Muting from “almost anywhere in the 
vate” to Friday and Saturday classes 
tt the school. 

His first direct experience with mi- 
frant peoples was with Americans, na- 
ves of the dust bowl..This was in 1934, 
when he returned to his hometown of 
jos Angeles to work for the California 


Wublic Assistance, before returning East 
Ind joining the National Refugee 
Fervice. 

¥ When the war cut off migration from 
jurope, Mr. Greenleigh went to the 
War Manpower Commission as field 
frganizer. Later, in 1944, he traveled 
lb Europe for the American Jewish 
joint Distribution Committee which he 
jerved first as director for Italy and 
france and later as deputy European 
firector. There he was often one of 
ve first American civilians to enter li- 
erated areas. 

This last experience, says the new di- 
Jector, is one of the reasons he finds it 
possible to become “‘calloused” or in- 
gifferent to the heartbreaking problems 
£ displaced persons seeking new roots 
pere. 
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W asa MAKES A MAN ENROLL AS A 
ltudent of social work after more than 
jen years practice as a lawyer? JOSEPH 
tRENDERGAST, new executive direc- 
or of the National Recreation Associa- 
‘on, answers it this way: 

| “Thirteen months in an army hospital 
> sit around and think . . . remember- 
ag standing with bloody bodies in my 
. . . wondering what we were 

@hting for... . 

“You'd turn to the home town papers 
nd they’d say we were fighting for 
aings as they are, but that wasn’t 
ough; the word democracy was not 
ough.” 

Thus, in 1946, nineteen years after 
raduation from Princeton University, 
shere he won a Rhodes Scholarship, 
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Mr. Prendergast entered the New York 
School of Social Work. Two years 
later he received a social work degree. 
“You see,” he said in a recent conver- 


Trig & Thomas 


Patrick M. Malin 


Joseph Prendergast 


Arthur D. Greenleigh 


sation, “I think of social work as democ- 
racy in action.” 

Mr. Prendergast’s four years in the 
army—where he advanced from private 
to major—ended abruptly in a direct 
pistol fire exchange with a German sol- 


Earlier he served as a New York 
public prosecutor, as a special assistant 
to the U. S. Attorney-General, as as- 
sistant chief of the Special War Policies 
Unit of the Department of Justice. 

In his new post-war profession he 
has felt a strong attraction to the idea of 
“citizenship participation.” This led him 
first to the legislative information office 
of the New York State Charities Aid 
Association, and then to the “wider chal- 
lenge” of the recreation association. Dur- 
ing the last of his two years with SCAA, 
he wrote separate memoranda on over 
900 bills before the New York legisla- 
ture—after reading 6,000 bills submitted 
during the session, 1,455 of them related 
to welfare. His job was translating the 
legal verbiage into language “John Doe 
can understand and act on in his home 
community.” 

“You know, I think that’s the best 
answer to the charge of ‘statism’ in rela- 
tion to social welfare,” he has said. “I 
think there are some dangers in statism. 
If something needs to be done you 
should ask first if it can be done at the 
local level. If that doesn’t work, O.K., 
then, try the state level. And, if neces- 
sary, the federal level. But the main 
thing is to start at home where you and 
I are two in a few thousands or mil- 
lions, instead of two in 150 million.” 

Answering 30,000 questions and _ re- 
quests for recreation services a year— 
from how to build a playground to 
“whatever shall I do with my little 
Willie’—is one of the ways the Na- 
tional Recreation Association stimulates 
interest in wholesome recreation on the 
local community level. “We don’t build 
playgrounds, or run recreation agencies,” 
he says. “Our main job is to get local 
people in action themselves. There is 
no point in going into a town and 
setting up a fine agency that collapses 
when you leave!” Under Mr. Prender- 
gast’s predecessor, the late Howard 
Braucher, the association had long passed 
the point of “going door to door to sell 
recreation.” Requests for advice and 
field services now come from as far as 
Moscow and Pretoria, South Africa— 
from 42 different countries and from 
every state in the forty-eight. 

Making it possible for playgrounds to 
replace streets as play space or hobbies 
to lessen the loneliness of age are im- 
portant goals in Mr. Prendergast’s view 
of social work and social welfare—‘ad- 
justing the individual to a more and 
more complicated world, and adjusting 
the world to make it better for increas- 
ingly individual individuals.” 


dier. 
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New Styles in Fiction 


NE OF THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 

modern industry that excites no 
wonder is its ability to turn out a uni- 
form product over the years. Wheat 
crops may be good or bad, but brands 
of wheat flour never vary. Tobacco leaves 
may come from widely separated farms, 
but cigars and cigarettes maintain the 
same flavor for decades. A different 
situation confronts us when we consider 
the modern novel. It is always spoken 
of as a definitely recognizable entity. 
It is so discussed in classrooms and in 
summer conferences of writers. Yet 
nobody has ever seen it, and no two 
persons have ever agreed on its dimen- 
sions and form. 

We are all self-appointed guardians of 
the modern novel, interested in what 
happens to it and wary of its abuse. 
During dry intellectual weather we pro- 
nounce it dead as an art form, then 
discover that it has merely slipped from 
senility back into adolescence. In the 
twentieth century, the novel changed 
from an experience that carried the 
reader outside of himself into an ex- 
perience that carried the reader into 
the backyard of his own personality. 
Those who became familiar with its 
objective phases found it difficult to 
accept its intensely subjective guise. 
Yet in all its deviations from a mythi- 
cal norm it retained the exercise of the 
imagination on human expericnce as its 


THE WALL, by John Hersey. Knopf. $4 


THE VINTAGE, by Anthony West. Houghton, Mifflin. $3 

A LONG DAY’S DYING, by Frederick Buechner. Knopf. $3 
LAUREL, by Alice Fellows. Harcourt, Brace. $3 

I, MY ANCESTOR, by Nancy Wilson Ross. Random House. 
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‘BEETLECREEK, by William Demby. Rinehart. $2.50 
STRANGER AND ALONE, by J. Saunders Redding. Har- 


court, Brace. $3 


HOME TOWN, by Cleveland Armory. Harper. $3 
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principal quality. And because the 
imagination was allowed to select, ar- 
range, and reinterpret, authors embraced 
it as the very vehicle of truth. 


| HERSEY, WHO WRITES WHAT HE 
calls the novel of contemporary history, 
says so himself. He is not the first 
to say it, only the latest and most likely 
prophet to be received with wonder. He 
believes his task is not to illuminate 
events, but to illuminate human beings 
who are caught up in events. In “Hiro- 
shima” he developed what might be 
called the Time-style of novel-writing. 
He reconstructed a great disaster in 
terms of its effect on a number of ordi- 
nary persons who obviously were mem- 
bers of the same human race to which 
the reader belonged. In his latest novel, 
“The Wall,” he has used this method in 
the reconstruction of the day-by-day ex- 
periences of a group of Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto, from the time when 
the Nazis first forced them behind the 
wall until practically all of them had 
been deported, shot, starved, or forced 
into hiding. 

To tell this story with infinite detail, 
Mr. Hersey uses the covering device of 
translating a caché of papers kept by 
a scholar, Noach Levinson, who was de- 
termined to leave behind a record of 
the creeping catastrophe. Levinson de- 
scribes his associ- 
ates, where they 
lived, how they re- 
acted to petty and 
major crises, how 
they persisted in 
what they were do- 
ing, whether it was 
devious or honest; 
how they tried to 
adapt themselves to 
the slow  constric- 
tion of the serpent’s 
coils. 


arene | 


From the conduct of these chara 
ters we draw certain conclusions. We sé 
that the overhanging doom is not appri 
hended all at once, that it does not deta 
the cunning and the shifty from makin 
selfish bargains. Men suffer or yiell 
according to their lights. Some kee 
their spirits up: “It’s extremely impo} 
tant not to seem degraded, even if 
are beginning to be,” says one. Theil 
are unselfish men; there is one womal 
who seems to embody the strength q 
the matriarchal spirit, and a young, ligh)} 
hearted girl who becomes the most da| 
voted secret worker of them all. 

Here is an example of what the jous 
nalistic method has developed into, 1) 
the hands of a first-rate craftsman. Thi 
is the epitome of the modern novel thal 
grows out of current events. In it, ho 
ever; we see an indication of the au 
thor’s attempt to rise above mere facts 
to give relevance to the massing of data 
to lift the veil of the commonplace an 
let the reader apprehend the truth aif 
the situation. 

To see how far this genre has ac 
vanced we have only to recall the nove 
of modern industry that had the Marxig} 
blessing in the 1930’s, of which Benjajj 
min Appel’s “The Foundry” sticks ig 
my memory as typical of the overwhelm 
ing of the imagination by facts. Mi] 
Hersey does overwhelm us, but he als4 
turns the light on characters whose be 
havior we recognize and whose feelingl| 
we understand. But the enormity of th} 
great crime here depicted somehow 
eludes us; it seems buried in the mult 
plicity of detail. The fire of indignatios| 
does not burn brightly in the pages off 
this book. | 


If the reader had never before heard 


of the Warsaw ghetto and its fate} 
would this story carry the cries of it} 
victims high into the heavens? I thinll} 
not. I may be asking Mr. Hersey tal 
write in terms of another generation] 


but given this theme, I miss the awful} 
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summing up, the fire in the belly, the 
hunders of the Old Testament. 


Discs MANY MATURE WRITERS HAVE 
rot produced the perfect novel, it is 
injust for us to criticize beginners for 
rot doing so. However, the accomplish- 
nents of maturity appear to be based on 
|, sounder and more comprehensive view 
o£ human behavior, based on longer ex- 
verience and deeper observation. First 
tovelists, from F. Scott Fitzgerald to 
\nthony West, must draw upon what 
hey have seen and felt in their twenty- 
ndd years on earth. It is clear that inti- 
yaate encounters with women are among 
jhe marvels youth remembers best. This 
js especially true of Mr. 
WVest’s first novel, “The 
{/intage.” 

t The chief character in Mr. 
eVest’s novel is Col. J. M. 
Wallis, a British officer who 
yondemned a German war 
to death. Upon 
fecognizing his own inade- 
| a. thes face..ot ..de- 


Je killed himself, and now, 
ipparently, in company with 
jie German officer, rehearses the stages 
ty which he became a selfish and ir- 
esponsible individual, harassed by the 
groblems of good and evil. I say ap- 
garently, because the whole import of 
j1e story is not clear to me. Mr. West 
s a writer with considerable resources 
ind he should, in coming years, give 
ts much for reflection. But “The Vin- 
hge” lacks coordination of ideas and re- 
aembered experience, and the symbol- 
bm, if any, is clumsy. 

4 Obviously a man who has attained 
Vol. Wallis’ position is near middle-age, 
ut the colonel’s recollections are chiefly 
if youth and adolescence. This leads 
jim to recall various amatory adventures 
vith girls, one of whom recites at length 
ow she plied the trade of prostitute. 
jxactly how the colonel failed her and 
bthers and why this should unsettle him 
not as clear to the reader as it may 
je to the author. The colonel’s desire 
|) find out where he failed is under- 
-andable, but the events he recalls best 
jzem to have more significance for ado- 
jsscence than for maturity. 


iy 


{HE SAME CRITICISM MIGHT BE MADE 
if “A Long Day’s Dying,” by Frederick 
Huechner, although Mr. Buechner’s 
nse of direction in narrative is much 
etter than Mr. West’s. Mr. Buechner 
‘as given much thought to form and 
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expression, and his style, though florid at 
times, is a welcome change from the 
hard precision of journalism. He enjoys 
using words in new combinations but 
the people of his story are cheap and 
their conversation is not worth listening 
to. 

Elizabeth Poor, a lovely widow, who 
is being courted somewhat heavily by 
Tristram Bone, goes to Princeton to visit 
her son, and yields in somewhat casual 
fashion to her son’s friend. George Mot- 
ley, a novelist, hovers about as a sort of 
trouble-maker for Elizabeth and Tris- 
tram, and Elizabeth’s son is himself 
without much moral stamina. There are 
episodes that show that Mr. Buechner, 
too, is a writer of promise—the descrip- 
tion of the feud between 
Tristram’s servant, Emma 
Plant, and his monkey, for 
instance. Mr. Buechner likes 
to write that someone 
“looked up in a splendor of 
surprise” and thus describes 
Tristram’s reaction to a bar- 
ber’s routine task: “The bar- 
ber removed the towel. Wiz- 
ard blood, lured by heat 
from the enchantment of his 
bowels and heart to cooler 
surfaces, flushed the otherwise pale im- 
mensity of his facessce.* That isn’t 
what we want in good novels, but it sug- 
gests that when the author gets better 
material, he will have a writing instru- 
ment handy. 


alee MOST DEEPLY FELT NOVEL Is NOT 
likely to be the best tailored. In “Laurel,” 
by Alice Fellows, we have an example of 
the well-made novel. It is an accom- 
plishment in observation and in writing 
discipline—the expression balanced, the 
mood unvaried, the tone held. But it 
gives no indication that it has been 
lived and deeply felt, so precisely has 
the author bent the study of selfishness 
to an ideal of literary form. A girl 
tells in the first person how the impact 
of an estate, Laurel, on her grand- 
mother, mother, and herself has made 
them think more of possession than of 
sharing. This applies also to love; Eliza- 
beth rejects her lover when she learns 
that she may inherit her grandmother’s 
estate, and the other men in the family 
are bitter and stunted because of the 
attitude of their womenfolk. 


MANY MODERN NOVELISTS CONTINUE TO 
be captivated by persons of unstable, 
neurotic behavior. In “I, My Ancestor,” 
Nancy Wilson Ross describes the at- 
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The Question of 
Lay Analysis 


An Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis 


This work of Freud’s, written in 
his most attractive style and form- 
ing an essential part of any col- 
lection of his writings, has been 
unavailable in English for many 
years. In addition to its main 
argument—Freud’s answer to the 
question: Should analysts who are 
not M.D.s be permitted to practice 
psychoanalysis?—the book com- 
prises an unusually clear introduc- 
tion to the discoveries of psycho- 
analysis and an account of its use 
as a therapeutic method. $2.50 


Other Freud Works Available: 
An Outline of Psycho- 
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The Problem of Anxiety $2.50 
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on Psychoanalysis $3.50 
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“Brings together in one volume 
the well-authenticated knowledge 
of child psychiatry of the last 25 
years ... Lucid, calm, thorough 
and extraordinarily readable, 
EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 
OF CHILDREN should be of 
great value not only to physicians 
and medical students but to every 
intelligent parent—with or with- 
out ‘problem children’.”—Los An- 
geles News $5.00 
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THE 


Meaning 
ANXIETY 


by 
ROLLO MAY 


Consulting Psychologist; 


Columbia University 


NEW 


nature of 
anxiety, drawn from theories and 
interpretations advanced over the past 


inquiry into the 


100 years. Among the observers of 
human problems whose views on 
anxiety are presented are philosophers 
(Spinoza, Kierkegaard), biologists (Can- 
non, Goldstein), psychologists (Freud, 
Rank, Jung, Mowrer), psychoanalysts 
and psychotherapists (Horney, Adler, 
Sullivan), economists (Tawney), and 
social psychologists and cultural his- 
torians (Fromm, Kardiner, Mumford). 
Common elements in the thinking of 
all are woven into a concept of anxiety 
which the author tests by means of a 
select group of actual cases. 

A basic study of anxiety as the central 
problem of psycholotherapy, this is 
also a book with a helpful message for 
every citizen of our anxiety-ridden 
world. $4.50 


Marriage Analysis 


By HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue 
University. Approaching the subject of 
marriage scientifically, this book an- 
alyzes some of the core problems of 
matrimony in order to establish the 
foundations for a successful family life. 
It focuses objectively on the relation- 
ship of men and women during court- 
ship, marriage, establishment and con- 
tinuation of family life, and the rear- 
ing of children, and centers largely 
about the personalities involved in the 
marriage undertaking to help the 
reader to greater wisdom and effort in 
meeting matrimonial problems. $4.50 


Child Treatment and the 
Therapy of Play 


By LYDIA JACKSON and KATHLEEN 
M. TODD. This new book explains the 
nature of play-therapy and describes its 
use in treating such behavior disorders 
in children as anxiety states, habit dis- 
orders, obsessional conditions, and be- 
havior anomalies. Further, it ilustrates 
the method with examples from the 
authors’ clinical experience. Special 
attention is given obsessions in young 
children, about which very little has 
previously been reported. $2.50 


Order direct from the pub- 
lishers. Address Dept. 184 
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tempts of Philip Stewart to cast off his 
doubts and confusions and find a usable 
philosophy. The story is laid in the 
Puget Sound region of the Northwest 
and thus enables Miss Ross to give us a 
countryside unfamiliar to most readers 
of modern fiction. Philip’s best crutch 
is his father, a man whose mature ob- 
servations on life’s experience offer the 
necessary counterpoint to Philip's emo- 
tional floundering—a device that would 
have helped Anthony West’s story im- 
measurably. In spite of the fact that 
Philip Stewart is another unsettled young 
man, Miss Ross’s story gets closer to the 
problem of individual integrity in these 
difficult times than the novels I have 
mentioned earlier. 


See CHANGES HAVE COME ABOUT IN 
the treatment of race relations in fiction. 
A few seasons ago, novels dealing with 
Negro and white relations were polemi- 
cal and argumentative. “Cry, the Be- 
loved Country” was an exception, but 
that book was far removed from the 
mainstream of American writing about 
race. In the few weeks since January 1, 
1950, two novels have arrived that sug- 
gest that authors are recognizing wider 
implications of racial tensions. — 

One, ‘“Beetlecreek,’ by William 
Demby, turns the tables to describe the 
petty persecution visited by Negroes on 
a well-intentioned white recluse, Bill 
Trapp, who chooses to live in a shack 
on the outskirts of a Negro community. 
His friendly overtures to boys and girls 
are suspected, and the older women of 
color react exactly as do white women 
in similar circumstances. In time, too, 
the boy who has been befriended by Bill 
Trapp is led by the mob sentiment of 
his associates to attack the shack and 
mishandle its owner. This narrative of 
simple behavior is a straightforward 
tale that makes its point. 


WRITING MORE ACUTELY AND DIGGING 
deeper below the surface is J. Saunders 
Redding, whose “Stranger and Alone” 
is put forward with the subtitle: “The 
story of a man who betrayed his own 
people.” I wish this qualifying phrase 
had been omitted, for the author uses 
no such explicit labels in his text. Mr. 
Redding is a writer of distinction, a mem- 
ber of the English faculty of Hampton 
Institute, who was graduated from 
Brown and currently lectures there. He 
is thus well able to assess the forces 
that help or retard Negro-Caucasian un- 
derstanding. 


His chief character, Shelton Howden, 
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becomes a compromiser by force of cu 
cumstances and his own unwillingneg 
to fight. His experiences at the hand} 
of southern whites are not harsh, bu 
subtly injurious; they tend to make hig 
conform, rather than rebel. This is fur 
thered by his association with the sug 
cessful Negro college president, wh 
fares well by interpreting the Negro t 
the whites and the whites to the Negr¢ 
in an ameliorating manner. The 1 
transigence of the younger men is no 
shared or tolerated by President Wim 
bush. Nor, in the end, by Howden hi 
self, for as a “safe” Negro he gets a 
enviable position as inspector of school 
and in turn keeps his brethren fro 
antagonizing the dominant powers. 
This novel is written from the insidq 
and helps explain much about souther 
conformity. It is to Mr. Redding’s credi 
as an artist that he makes the reagay 
feel friendly toward Howden at the star} 
and regretful in blaming him at the endl 
He has recognized that human motived | 
are complex. But he has also seen tha 
it is the novelist’s duty to interpret andj 
resolve this complexity; that unless he 
does so, he is merely adding to the origi} 
nal confusion. 


oe WRITERS ONCE WERE KNOW 
for the light touch, but in recent years 
only a few cultivate it. Among current} 
novels Cleveland Amory’s “Homd| 
Town” is an attempt to spoof the ritual} 
of publicizing a new author, an Amer4 
ican phenomenon that often shocks andj 
distresses foreign visitors. Mr. Amory’s 
author arrives in New York from the 
Southwest and is taken in hand by hig 
publisher's publicity man and by a spe 
cial promoter. He is told how to be 
have at cocktail parties, whom to culti 
vate, what to say on radio programs. 
All the publishing antics are recogniz- 
able, which accounts for the praise be- 
stowed on the book by insiders, but they 
are described so extravagantly as to dull 
the edge of the satire. 


THE PUBLICATION oF “THE Horse's} 
Mouth,” by Joyce Cary, reminds us anew 
that the British always have excelled in 
the novel in which the hero is a sort of 
preposterous comic character. Gulley 
Jimson, who appeared in an earlier novell 
by Cary, is a middle-aged artist. He has} 
few morals and is, in fact, something of 


a rogue. He is also a witty talker, no 
respecter of persons, _ self-confessedly 
lecherous, and always in and out of 


trouble with respectability and the law. 
Reading “The Horse’s Mouth” is a 
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yealthy antidote to the heavy “realistic” 
yccounts of neuroticism that fill Amer- 
can books and plays. And, as several 
friends have discovered, it is excellent 
jor reading aloud. 


|—By the former columnist of the 
‘New York World Telegram, and 


‘former associate editor of Survey 
' Graphic, now editor of the “World 


» Almanac.”’ 
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SOCIAL WORK IN A REVOLUTION: 
} ARY AGE and other papers, by Ken- 
» neth L. M. Pray. Edited by Jessie Taft. 
) Introduction by Virginia P. Robinson. 
) University of Pennsylvania Press. $4 


mi 


¢ HE CENTRAL, CONTINUING 

lem of social organization re- 

fvains always the same—to find a secure, 
able basis for creative, satisfying life in 
ne midst of constant growth and 
fiange.” This passage from Kenneth 
jray’s presidential address delivered at 
lie National Conference of Social Work 
/: May 1946 expresses well the under- 
pin theme of this collection of his 
a and places in Kenneth Pray’s own 


PROB- 


ords the quest to which he dedicated 
‘is professional life. 

The papers comprising the book are 
fopropriately arranged under four main 
tivisions: Earlier Formulations of the 
hilosophy Underlying Social Work 
Iractice; Public Welfare; Penology; 
jinal Statement of the Philosophy Un- 
erlying Social Work Practice. The 
tapers, each constituting a distinct con- 
ibution to social work and to a better 
jnderstanding of our society, cover a 
Dan of some fifteen years (1933 to 
£48). A period so full of significant 
frents in human history gave Kenneth 
ray an opportunity to turn the full 
ght of a penetrating and widely rang- 
ig mind on the changing scene. That 
2 accepted this opportunity and chal- 
nge is clearly evident on every page. 
Mr. Pray’s deep interest, first in the 
rerson needing help, and then in the 
idividual worker as well as in pro- 
ram and structure, is reflected in every 
aper. Speaking before the New Eng- 
ind Regional Conference of the Child 
Velfare League of America in 1944, 
e asked the question, “Is there, in actual 
ict, anything that can rightly be called 
‘total program of social work in Ameri- 
a today?” He answered the question 
1 the negative but against a_back- 
round of historic perspective and un- 
erstanding that made clear both the 
rhy and the how. 

The range of topics selected by the 
ditors for inclusion in this volume give 


the breadth of Kenneth 
Pray’s interests and concern and are tar 


evidence of 


wider than the span of years represented. 
Probation and parole, casework service 
in penal institutions, professional educa- 
tion, treatment of the unemployed, so- 
cial action, community organization, and 
generic principles in social casework are 
prominent among them. 

Taken as a whole—and it has a real 
unity—"Social Work in a Revolutionary 
Age” makes clearer than most social 
work publications the basic relationship 
of social worker to all professions. In 
so doing, it reveals with equal clarity the 
increasing extent to which the lengthen- 
ing branches of this new profession are 
reaching out to touch and to intertwine 
with every branch of human endeavor 
and activity. Kenneth Pray’s scholarly 
mind, his self-discipline, his insistence on 
quality and integrity remind us that as 
the branches of social work extend, its 
roots must deepen in the soil of scien- 
tific exploration, and that the tree as 
a whole cannot flourish unless it con- 
tinues to benefit by the sun and the 
rain of understanding and compassion. 
General Director Lronarp W. Mayo 
Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children 
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THE PEABODY SISTERS, by 
Hall Tharp. Little, Brown. $4 
iifics Is A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE OF THE 

times described so vividly in “The 
Flowering of New England” and gives 
an unusual insight into characters and 
personalities which often have been pre- 
sented from quite a different angle. The 
Peabodys were a Salem family, but va- 
rious plans and vicissitudes led them, 
usually separately, into fresh fields. We 
find them at different times in Boston, 
Ohio, Lenox, Concord, with a brief ex- 
perience on Brook Farm, and always 
constituting a vital part of the neigh- 
borhood into which one or another of 
them moved. The book is definitely femi- 
nistic, and the figure of the eldest sister, 
Elizabeth, looms large in the history of 
the progress of Woman from man’s 
helpmeet to that of an individual in 
her own right. 

Other chapters in Elizabeth Peabody’s 
colorful life include teaching; a Boston 
bookshop which became a sort of literary 
club; the establishment of Peabody 
House, a Boston settlement; collabora- 
tion with Alcott and with Channing; 
founding of the first free kindergarten 
in the USA; friendship with distin- 
guished men and women, here and 
abroad. In her ninety years, from 1804 
to 1894, Miss Peabody followed most of 
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A heart-warming guidebook on boy 
guidance, written by a man who has 
had twenty-four years experience as 
a volunteer Big Brother. The author 
describes in a very human way the 
do’s and don’ts that play such an 
important part in this work. 


J. Edgar Hoover said: “.. . a read- 
able and highly interesting discus- 
sion on the author’s technique for 
meeting and winning the confidence 
of boys who have serious problems 
which they need help in solving.” 

$1.75 
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In Canada: G. R. Welch Co. Ltd. 
1149 King Street, West Toronto | 


255,000 
Copies* In Print 


Harry Emerson 
FOSDICK’S 


MAN FROM NAZARETH 


As His Contemporaries Saw Him 


A thrilling composite portrait 
of the Master of Men. 
“Tops "—The Lutheran 

including book clubs 
$3.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 
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The RAMPARTS 
WE GUARD 


By R. M. Maclver 


A famous sociologist, author 
of The Web of Government 
and The More Perfect Union, 
tells how we can preserve the 
living flesh and _ spirit of 
democracy against its many 
enemies. His solution is so 
practical and so reasonable, 
that this ringing defense of 
democracy will appeal to 
every freedom-lover in the na- 
tion. $3.00 


The LINCOLN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compiled and Edited by 


Archer H, Shaw 


Nearly 5,000 Lincoln quota- 
tions—virtually all of his most 
important spoken and written 
words — arranged for ready 
reference and identified by 
time and place. The wealth 
of quotations reveals the 
amazing range of Lincoln’s 
thought on many diverse sub- 
jects and gives a full record 
of a great mind concerned 
with the problems of his 
times and of all time. $6.50 


BRAZILIAN 
CULTURE 


By Fernando de Azevedo 


A complete, monumental his- 
tory of the culture of Brazil 
—its art, literature, religion, 
education, economic life, and 
social and political evolution. 
It is a book of inestimable 
value for any student of cul- 
ture. Large, handsome, and 
profusely illustrated with over 
400 pictures. $12.50 
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the “causes” of her long lifetime, and 
participated in a prodigious number of 
them. 

The author deals with the Peabodys 
as a family and we see the results of 
their impacts upon each other. Seldom 
has a biographer, I am sure, been so 
sensitive to psychological differences and 
reactions to such differences. One re- 
sult of this alertness is new light on 
many personalities, among them Bron- 
son Alcott, Horace Mann, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Of the three sisters, Elizabeth always 
led the way; and, although one some- 
times becomes impatient over her of- 
ficious concern with the affairs of others, 
it is important to check that feeling 
against the durability of her influence 
in education, status of women, and other 
outstanding concerns. 

Sophia, the youngest of the three, was 
a semi-invalid, her mother’s special care, 
until she found personal happiness and 
a life of her own. She was a rare crea- 
ture, talented, lovely in appearance and 
through her marriage to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne filled a place not often realized 
in the literary history of this country. 
Mary, the middle sister, also shines in 
the light her husband, Horace Mann, 
shed, but as we become more fully ac- 
quainted with her she seems to be the 
most normal and in some ways the 
strongest character of the three. Happily 
for us, the Peabodys were addicted to 
diaries and to writing and preserving 
long letters, so our introduction to this 
exciting family is strikingly personal. 

Evreanor Hort JoHnson 
Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Emeritus, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


REHABILITATION OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED, edited by W. H. Soden. Ron- 
ald Press. $5 

alte VOLUME OF ARTICLES BY THIRTY- 

eight authors brings together “repre- 
sentative accounts of procedures in cur- 
rent use for the mental and physical re- 

habilitation of persons disabled by ill- 

ness or injury or otherwise handi- 

capped.” The editor has grouped the 
several phases of this growing field into 
five main divisions: General Medical 
and Surgical Technics, Neurological 

Methods, Psychiatric Developments, Vo- 

cational and Social Rehabilitation, and 

Educational and Psychological Trends. 

Many of the recognized leaders in re- 

habilitation have contributed new articles 

in their specialties or permitted reprint- 
ing from professional journals. 

Well reviewed are the rehabilitative 
efforts in geriatrics, the postoperative 


state, plastic surgery, tuberculosis, cf 
vulsive states, poliomyelitis, the ni 
rotically and psychotically ill, the blig 
and the group workings that combi 
“medical, psychological, educational, a 
sociologic methods to give the disab} 
maximum independence commensur; 
with his limitations.” Stress is laid | 
bringing to light all the possible modé 
ties that can be employed in the resti) 
tion of exceptional individuals, and t 
agencies carrying out these activities. | 

Most of the contributors emphasj 
the social prejudice encountered in se¢ 
ing acceptance of the handicapped. | 
our industrial society the physically mj 
ginal person often encounters illogic| 
emotionally charged fears and prejudic| 
and erroneous preconceptions of his jj 
capacity. The authors likewise have ul 
derscored the need for recognizing {| 
psychological phases of rehabilitatic 
the need fur recognition of the whq 
man. Seidenfeld puts it pithily when | 
states that “when the patient becomes 
with poliomyelitis or, for that matt 
any other disease, he becomes ill as. 
totality—not as a collection of individu 
anterior horn cells, muscles with ailii 
motor nerves, or a finite central “i 


system invaded by a parasitic viru} 
This concept highlights nearly all t} 
chapters. 

Well demonstrated also is the dich 
tomy of approach in the rehabilitatij 
process—that the counseler can train ty 
disabled to handle his condition cleves 
in mild cases, and not expose it |} 
stresses that are going to accentuate t}] 
handicap. In severe states he can 
cept frankly the handicap as a defini} 
part of total rehabilitation. This was} 
consideration of importance in Phelp}} 
treatment of “Rehabilitation of the Cedf 
bral Palsied.” The interrelationships Hj 
tween capacity utilization of the phy} 
cally impaired and employment al 
demonstrated perhaps best in “The Ej 
leptic Made Socially Useful,” contribute 
by Lennox. | 


nical detail that might be of value in} 
medical text but is unnecessary for tl 
rehabilitation worker. Two conspic| 
ous lacks are a chapter on those wil 
cardiac defects, and also a full descri} 
tion of the work of the Office of Voc} 
tional Rehabilitation carried out joint 
with its fellow agencies in the states. 

The title of a good chapter on pub} 
relations should be changed from “Ma} 
ing the Public Understand,” for os 
cannot make anyone do anything—oj 
motivates a change in behavior or ati 
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ude through reason and understanding. 
| To those interested in human conser- 
jation, the symposium offers consider- 
‘ble enlightenment, and should prove 
}£ particular value where visual broad- 
ping is needed—to the employing in- 
yustrialist, and the few cerebrally rigid 
jaedical directors in industry. The gen- 
“tal practitioner, the surgeon, and the 
y}urse, among the many who prepare a 
jatient for his return to wage-earning, 
jnould be familiar with this work. It 
¥eserves its place in all medical, indus- 
}:ial, welfare, and sociology libraries as a 
}ood contemporary summary of the 
“ay’s activities in the preservation and 
‘building of human potential. 

Vfedical Director J. S. Fettron, M.D. 
re Ridge National Laboratory 


YROMISE AND FULFILLMENT, by Ar- 
;) thur Koestler. Macmillan. $4 


i) N VIRTUALLY ALL HIS BOOKS, EXCEPT 
sperhaps the pretentious “Insight 
nd Outlook,” Arthur Koestler has 
written brilliantly, incisively, and sensi- 
ively. No less so with “Promise and 
Julfillment.” Yet Koestler fails to ful- 
ill the promise, namely, . . . “a subjec- 
ve pursuit of the objective truth.” The 
jam total of Koestler’s description of 
israel’s rebirth as a nation, . .. a 
ank phenomenon of history” is, when 
yeighed in the balance, found wanting. 
| Koestler writes sympathetically of his 
tellow-Jews, “this race of eternal victims 
ith its fayed skin and exposed nerves 
|. . a condition of man mercifully hid- 
jen from us”; but implicit in every para- 
lraph is Koestler’s “juedischer Selbst- 
jass,” Jewish self-hate. He marvels at 
jne Zionists’ “very old drama in modern 
jostume—while in the scorching light of 
‘ne Judean hills, eternity looks on 
hrough the window of time”; yet his 
ense of awe is corroded by acids of 
lynicism. He has respect, even grudging 
idmiration, for the stalwarts of the New 
udea who strive for a “Lilliput Utopia 
vith Brobdingnagian effort”; but never 
; there a warm hearted affection for 
hese modern Macabees. Koestler re- 
jains the disillusioned radical, too bitter 
2 be capable of loving people, especially 
is own. 

The form of “Promise and Fulfill- 
aent” is as uneven as the topography 
f Palestine. The reader whirls through 
istory. He stops abruptly to ruminate 
vith Koestler about the fate of Jewry 
hrough the ages. Suddenly he is off to 
he wars again. As quickly, he is 
lunged into a meditative forecast of the 
ature. No leisurely Cook’s Tour of the 
foly Land, but rather a journey by jeep 


Valuable tools for Social Workers 
SOCIAL WORK IN A REVOLUTIONARY 


AGE AND OTHER PAPERS 
by Kenneth L. M. Pray 


) S toner and stimulating to administrators, teachers, and 
social workers everywhere, this selection from the writings 
of the late Dean of the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
stresses “respect for individual personality, fer the significance of 
the individual as such and in his own right.” 320 pages. $4.00 


DYNAMICS OF SUPERVISION 
UNDER FUNCTIONAL CONTROLS 


by Virginia P. Robinson 


HE Vice-Dean and Professor of Social Casework at the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work here clarifies the mean- 
ing and nature of supervision in social casework. Beginning 
with an examination of social casework itself. Dr. Robinson 
describes the basic process which characterizes it, the process. 
which supervision undertakes to teach. 154 plus xiv pages. $2.25 


FAMILY CASEWORK 


AND COUNSELING 


A Functional Approach 
Edited by Jessie Taft 


elas: stuDY of the development of functional casework in the 
private family agency includes all but the dated articles in 
A Functional Approach to Family Casework (1944) together 
with a section on Counseling in a Family Agency, illustrated by 
two case studies. “. . . among the most stimulating and thought- 
provoking volumes produced in the field in recent years.”— 
Sociology and Social Research. 304 pages. $3.50 


TRAINING FOR SKILL 
IN SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Edited by Virginia P. Robinson 


N account of the development in the philosophy and procedure 
A that now characterizes the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, treating different aspects of the program. “The importance 
of this volume in the field of social work cannot be overestimated. 
Not only does it describe the actual workings of a school of 
social work around a particular philosophy but gives real direction 
to students and practitioners.”—The Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly. $1.75 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 4 
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Just Published 
“An Illuminating New Piece of Social Philosophy” 


Jhe culture of industrial man 
by PAUL MEADOWS 


The fascinating study of the human being in relation to our industrial civilization 
is forcefully presented by Paul Meadows, of the University of Nebraska Sociology 
staff. Written in the contemplative spirit and mood of social philosophy, this 
thought-provoking book deals with the many forces pushing against the frail 


structures of human relations. 


For a better understanding of our modern civilization, business men as well as 
students of economics and sociology will find THE CULTURE OF INDUSTRIAL 
MAN an invaluable aid. Send for your copy today. 


Cloth-bound 


$3.75 


216 pages 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


@alledia 
Christian 
Action 


by D. R. SHARPE 


“Call to Christian Action is an 
angry book; its author a modern 
Jeremiah. With the challenging 
voice of a prophet, Dr. D. R. 
Sharpe calls upon the Protestant 
Church to shake off the shackles 
that bind it to the past and pro- 
ceed along the highway that leads 
to the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
—Cleveland News $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 
TD TINE EAS ER IIE REIT ST LEE CLL LIS IEA TAT ELLE ELLE SEINE) 
‘Wa | ER 1 1 


Are you locking 
for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS. Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 
TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 


Have you read about 
... the changing family in our time? 
+--+ young married couples of yesterday and today? 
... the old in our families? 


Reprints are now available... see page 166 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 St., New York 3, N, Y. 
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Letters and Life 


through Israel, modern and ancient. 
The content and style are no less un- 
even. Koestler is at once provocative 
and pedestrian. His sentences are 
sprightly and torpid. His pages are both 
heart-warming and infuriating, eloquent 
and trite, original and repetitious, pedan- 
tic and inaccurate. He is thoughtful 
but banal and flamboyant, reassuring and 
irritating, ethically sensitive and_ self- 


righteous. 
He tries to be fair to the British and 
their thankless job in that “thrice- 


promised land” (historically, a weak 
thesis), but does not hesitate to inveigh 
against “the British cant of understate- 
ment and mumbling self-restraint.” 
After presenting the British case in 
dispassionate, eminently fair fashion, he 
proceeds to take a thwacking swat at 
them and returns to his favorite pastime 
of throwing spit balls at Ernest Bevin. 
In parts of Book Two, a war diary, 
he becomes less self-conscious than in 
the more contemplative sections. He 
does let himself go to the extent of writ- 
ing of “my beloved Jerusalem”; noting 
that “Dagania looks lovelier than ever 
under its fireworks of scarlet acacia in 
full flower”; confessing to a “partly nos- 
talgic, partly proprietary feeling towards 
the landscape.” But he is too conscious 
of literary turns and simultaneously suc- 
cumbs to a compulsive need to be 
cynical. His views concerning Israel’s 
“cultural claustrophilia,” psychosomatic 
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non-Jewish character of Israel, the q 
velopment of the Hebrew language al} 
a concomitant science and culture, 4 
all as debatable and dubious as they 4 
daring. “Promise and Fulfillment” vw 
arouse interminable controversies — 4 
eventuality Koestler has been known | 
welcome. It is his patent desire | 
arouse a storm that makes him so ug 
versally disliked in Israel. But it is thj 
provocative quality of the book whis| 
will make it widely read in America. || 

Cart Hermann Vqi 
Chairman, Executive Council, America 
Christian Palestine Committee 


PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL RB 
FORM, by G. Bromley Oxnam. Abin 
don-Cokesbury. $2 | 

Ge CAUSES CAN BECOME FORCES Fa 

evil when they are dominated 4 
bad men. In our time they have beg 
used by dictators to gain the support « 
idealistic simpletons. Bishop Oxnar 
one of our most militant fighters fa 
social reforms, has seen this clearil} 

Therefore, in a series of lectures, Hy} 

set out to examine once again the reli] 

tion between progress and_personalit}j 

The result is a slim volume with 

weighty message. | 
It is about six contemporaries whi 

have contributed greatly to social ad 
vance: Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Wat 
ter Rauschenbusch, David E. Lilienthal 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, and Albes 

Schweitzer. Their sketch portraits, pe 

sented without controversy-inviting ge 

eralizations, provide a sample of leade 
ship in our time that is rich in contra 
and at the same time surprisingly revel 
ing of a common core of principles. 
None of these outstanding reformers 3 
a person with a single idea, though eacl 
of them at times concentrates all hi 
mental energy on a single task with al 
its practical ramifications. All are charad 
terized by versatility of interest an¢ 
trained competence. All are imbuec 
with a passionate desire for knowledge 

Serene in their maturity, all of then 

show traces of inner conflict in yout 

For all of them truth matters more thai 

external success, 
With these common possessions, si 

very different personalities have come te 
flower. Each is animated by a distind 
tive personal conviction. For the Webb} 
it was the conviction that the state ca 
and must become, like the ideal family, « 

household in which all members have a 

equal claim. Rauschenbusch saw_ the 

foe of human welfare in dogmatism 
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whether manifested in religious or in 
‘ocial creeds. Lilienthal has become a 
orchbearer of democracy through con- 
‘inuous self-training in cooperative be- 
navier. Gandhi achieved one of the 
cre remarkable moral victories in his- 


lory by the force of his example—again, | 


consciously shaped through  self-search 
ind self-sacrifice. Schweitzer, with an 
itist’s intensity of concentration, won a 
shilosophy that inured him to the temp- 
lation of worldly success and exalted 


umility to a high place among virtues | 


ieeded in this age. 


All six learned to deal effectively with | 


formidable practical tasks by acquiring 
jhe habit of filtering into every decision, 
{nto every casual act, something of the 
fleep reverence for life that animates 
‘hem. 

| In stressing the significance of these 
lives for the reconstruction of our civiliza- 
lion, I must not omit to mention that 
Bishop Oxnam shows no mean literary 
Nkill in describing them. Mixed with 
he more impressive passages are many 
fascinating insights into the very human 
Mualities and all too familiar experiences 
if these reformers, so that even the 
feader who resists being influenced will 
'€ entertained. Bruno Lasker 
{uthor of “Democracy Through 
Wiscussion” 


HAXGAIN THE GOOSE STEP, by Delbert 
¢ Clark. Bobbs-Merrill. $3 


ISERMANY: KEY TO PEACE IN EU- 
| ROPE, by Karl Brandt, Claremont Col- 
+ lege, Claremont, Calif. $2.75 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY, by 
¢ Drew Middleton. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 
I\7ou cAN HAVE YOUR PICTURE OF 
Germany as you like it in these 
three volumes. If you want an aroused 
nd fiery book there is “Again the 
tsoose-Step,” by Delbert Clark, former 
Berlin correspondent of The New York 
)"imes; if you wish scholarship with eco- 
j.omic emphasis, there is “Germany: Key 
lo Peace in Europe,” by Karl Brandt, 
jormer consultant to the Weimar govern- 
rent, later consultant to the American 
-overnment, and now economist at Stan- 
ord University; if you want your volume 
aoderate and dispassionate, you will 
tke the “Struggle for Germany,” by 
Drew Middleton, chief correspondent in 
sermany for The New York Times. 
f you are completely discouraged, if 
ou think the fight in Germany has al- 
eady been lost, you will turn to Clark 
vith approval; if you are optimistic and 
velieve the economic policies of the 
Jnited States in the rebuilding of Ger- 
nany to be successful, you will take 
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Brandt; if you are middle-of-the-road 
and think we have not yet lost the fight 
in Germany, that the most critical phase 
is yet to come now that the East and 
West German governments are estab- 
lished, that we dare not lose the struggle, 
and that within the next five or ten 
years there is a possibility of building a 
democratic Germany which we can trust, 
you will take Middleton. 

Yet there are many points of agree- 
ment in the three volumes. All believe 
the United States was wise in rcjecting 
the original thesis that Germany should 
be turned from its position’ as the chief 
industrial country of the continent and 
made into a pastoral and agricultural 
community. Yet Clark believes we have 
gone too far in the rebuilding of Ger- 
man industry without long range con- 
trols, while Brandt holds that we have 
not gone far enough and that West Ger- 
many must rapidly be given full eco- 
nomic sovereignty and political as well 
as economic integration into Western 
Europe. Both Clark and Middleton de- 
cry the American emphasis on economic 
rather than political reconstruction and 
the tendency apparent under American 
and British military governments to em- 
ploy former Nazis in industry. Both feel 
there is far too much tendency to turn 
matters over to the Germans; both em- 
phasize the seriousness of the decline in 


quantity and quality of the occupying | 


personnel. The chief difference between 
Clark and Middleton lies in their as- 
sessment of the German relation to the 
Russians. While to Clark the Germans 
are already lost to the Western powers, 
to Middleton, the ills suffered by the 
Germans in the Soviet zone of occupa- 
tion are so great as to make all the 
Germans lean toward the West, if only 
our mistakes do not throw them back 
to the Russians. Middleton, believing, 
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as he says, that the Nazi political system 
converted the Germans into beasts, 
nevertheless does not believe that the 
old law of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth offers any solution to 
our problems or ultimately to the Rus- 
sians in their approach to the Germans. 

The Middleton volume is by far the 
most meaty, while the Brandt book, con- 
sisting of a series of lectures given at 
Claremont College, makes no pretense 
to be inclusive. Beautifully written in 
a distinguished and flowing style, the 
Middleton book is rewarding in_ its 
method of presentation as well as in its 
content. Clark proceeds primarily by 
anecdote, some chatty and trivial rather 
than penetrating in their analysis of 
German character. The chief contribu- 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKERS - WISCONSIN 


District Supervisor of 
Public Assistance | 


Supervises welfare and social security aid 
administration in a group of rural, northern 
counties; acts as liaison between state and 
county agencies. Graduate degree in social 
work and two years of case work experience, 
including one year of supervision. Starting 
salary $4524, 


Social Work Ill 


Child Welfare: Supervises county children’s 
workers and develops community programs. 
Public Assistance: Assists in training pro- 
gram to develop good case work in county 
agencies. 
Graduate degree in social work and two years 
supervisory experience in relevant field of 
social work. Starting salary $3864. 


Write Bureau of Personnel 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
and Child Placement Departments. Classifica- 
tions Caseworker I and II provide salary 
range $2,700-$4,500. Placement on scale de- 
pendent upon experience. Write Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


GIRLS WORKER, trained for small settlement, 
Position open soon. Good salary and personnel 
practices, Apply Family and Children’s Service, 
313 S. E. Second Street, Evansville, Indiana. 


(ee ee 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS—Three 
positions available under the New Mexico 
Department of Public Health in Santa Fe 
Mental Health Program. Salaries: Chief— 
$4200, | Senior—$3600, and Junior—$2700. 
Write for official application blank to Merit 
System Council, Box 939, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


MATRON or SUPERINTENDENT for small 
children’s home. Mature person with genuine 
interest in children and ability to manage 
large household. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions. Write to United Charities, 107 Madison 
Avenue, West Hazleton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER. Immediate opening in sub- 
urban family agency in Philadelphia Chest 
area. Psychoanalytic consultation. Salary 
range $2,800 to $4,000. Starting salary up to 
$3,400 depending upon experience. Oppor- 
tunity for supervision of student if desired. 
Main Line Family Service, 18 Simpson Road, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


QUALIFIED CASE WORKER for family 
agency in Midwest Community of fifty thou- 


sand. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
9032 Survey. 4 


CASEWORKER. Graduate of accredited school 
of social work, ability to speak Yiddish or 
German preferred, for family casework with 
small but progressive Jewish agency. Starting 
salary $2,700 to $3,300 depending on experi- 
ence; maximum $4,000. Write fully concern- 
ing qualifications to Jewish Family Service, 
18 South Stockton Street, Trenton, N. J. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR, family 
agency in mid-west. Experience in public 
relations necessary. Casework background de- 
sirable. Must have demonstrated ability in 
writing and speaking. Man or woman. 9042 
Survey. 


ee 
PSY CHOLOGISTS—Clinical psychologists and 
assistants for Mental Health Program in Santa 
Fe under the New Mexico Department of 
Public Health. _ Three positions: $4200, $3600, 
and $2700. Write for official application blank 
to Merit System Council, Box 939, Santa Fe 
New Mexico. ; 
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WORKERS WANTED 
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ee ) 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
wanted for Psychiatric Clinic 
of General Hospital. 
Requirements: Graduate of accepted social work 
school with one or more years of experience, 
preferably in out-patient or agency work, 
Salary: $2500 to $3600 dependent on qualifica- 
tions. 
Apply: Dr. Simon L. Goldfarb, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 
SSS ee 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
Many positions are available for trained 
social workers, group workers and adminis- 
trators through 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 


New York State Employment Service 
139 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y¥. 


ES eee 

THE FAMILY SERVICE of Delaware County 
has immediate openings for two qualified case 
workers. Challenging opportunity in fastest 
growing county in Pennsylvania. Suburban, 
rural and industrial areas. Excellent salaries, 
experienced supervision and psychiatric con- 
sultation. Write, telephone or wire—Family 
Service of Delaware County, Media, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. Iowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, Room 206, Savings and Loan Building, 
6th and Mulberry Streets, Des Moines 9, 
Towa. 


CASEWORKERS—Midwest, private, multiple 
function children’s agency outside Chicago. 
Case Supervisor, $3700-$5000; Case Worker 
III — $3500-$4200; Case Worker II — $3200- 
$3700; Case Worker I—$2800-$3300. Write 
9041 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Professionally qualified. Well 
recognized agency offering psychiatric con- 
sultation and seminars, participation in In- 
stitutes and community committees. Salary 
$2700-$3600, favorable personnel practices. At- 
tractive, interesting community with moun- 
tains, fresh and salt water offering unusual 
recreational opportunities. Please state train- 
ing and experience. Orville Robertson, Family 
Society, 107 Securities Building, Seattle 1, 
Washington, 


THE VERMONT CHILDREN’S AID Sv- 
CIETY needs two caseworkers, Master’s De- 
gree in Social Work or two years training re- 
quired. Salary $2400 to $3600 depending on 
experience. Good working and living condi- 
tions. Apply 174 Pearl Street, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—thoroughly trained 
in total needs of children; qualified as social 
worker; to participate in renovating program 
and rebuilding plant of established Home for 
children with a progressive board of directors 
in a progressive community in lower New 
York State. 9040 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER — for multiple service 
agency for family casework assignment. Op- 
portunity for variety of experience in pre- 
dominantly family counselling practice. Ex- 
cellent supervision. Salary range $2700 up- 
ward, depending on experience. Family and 
Children’s Service, Inc., 346 West Jefferson, 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


CASEWORKER—Immediate opening for man 
with professional training. Salary commensur- 
ate with training and experience. Write Dora 
B. Sommerville, Social Service Department, 
Catholic Youth Organization, 31 East Con- 
gress Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general placement, and family casework. Case- 
work openings in large reorganized multiple 
service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable _case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 
cord with experience. Family and Childrens 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASE WORKER in multiple service agen 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their quali 


WORKERS WANTED 
_—$ ——————_— 


CASEWORKERS for church related agency 
Work with Unmarried Mothers or Foste 
Homes. Graduate training plus experience 
Favorable salary range. Good supervision 
Psychiatric consultation. Lutheran Chil) 
Welfare Assn., Addison, Ill. 


ee, 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker; adv} 
tageous if some experience in psychiat 
work; resort area of Southwest; altitude 73 
feet; all recreational facilities. (b) Medical | 
cial worker; university hospitals and cling 
West. (c) Psychiatric social worker 3; rece 
established child guidance clinic; duties sup 
visory; Middle West. (d) Male and female 
cial workers; agency operated by one 
Protestant churches; duties principally 
juvenile delinquents. (e) Psychiatric soq 
worker; duties include teaching, research a 
community organization; would supervise sj 
dents in mental hygiene; state univers® 
South. S1-2 Burneice Larson, Medical Bure 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


CASE WORK POSITIONS—Full and pj 
time. Personnel Policy sent upon request. - 
terviews arranged at Atlantic City Natiow 
Conference of Social Work or as desir 
Write, Personnel Department, Travelers A 
Society of Chicago, Room 443, Grand Cen 
Station, Chicago 7, Illinois. | 


CASE WORKER: Opening in small, priv2 
Chicago agency providing casework service | 
adolescents in public schools. Qualificatio 
Graduate of accredited school of social wer 
experience preferred. Good supervision. Ps} 
chiatric consultation. Salary related to expe 
ence; range $245.00 to $360.00 per ion) 
9038 Survey. 


Graduate training necessary. Range of sala 
$2,700-$4,000, depending upon ualificatiog| 
Community and job have outstanding possib| 
ities. Jewish Family Service, 922 Southe 
Standard Building, Houston 2, Texas. | 


| 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE SUPERVISO} 


Milwaukee County Civil Service Commissid 
Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wiscc 
sin. Continuous Original Entrance Exami 
tion. | 
$320.32 to $370.32 per month subject to ann 
adjustment for changes in the cost of livin 
Annuity and Retirement system. Completion 
post-graduate course in accredited school 

medical social work with a degree or diplom 
Not less than three years’ paid experience. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—Intak 


Supervise adults and children, Masters g 
gree, three years experience, Salary, $3,9d 
9020 Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professiona | 


trained caseworker in established multig 
service family agency. Expanding Progra} 
Professional supervision. Limited case loa 
Board .of Directors active in developing ai} 
maintaining high standards of case work aal 
personnel practice. Recently revised stateme} 
of personnel policies available. Salary | 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on traini 

and experience. Annual increments based 4| 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewiil 
eee Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, Ne 

ork. 


cations with the Medical Bureau; opportu 
ties in all parts of America including foreig 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidentia 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmoli? 
Building, Chicago. | 


SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIA 
SERVICE HAS AN OPENING FOR | 
PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED CHI 
WELFARE CASEWORKER 


GRADE II $2,976-$3,708 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 184 
MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO _ 
CALIF. | 


SurRvVEY ) 


THE SURVE? 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


HOME FOR AGED 


* California Masonic Home seeks capable, 
r experienced business manager to perform 

administrative duties usually related to such 
position, assist in planning, organizing pro- 
}) gram, operating large property, all under 
| direction of Superintendent. Men, prefer- 
} ably Masons, 35 to 50 years old, good 
' health, clear record, experienced, apply 
| only in writing to Lloyd E. Wilson, Secre- 
tary, 25 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, 
stating qualification fully, salary expected. 


VANTED IMMEDIATELY. Male Director of 
ease work services; two division  superin- 
tendents with supervisory case work experi- 
ence; several senior case workers; for state 
pwide non-sectarian Child Placing Agency in 
‘Florida. Permanent position with suitable 
salary assured persons with professional, edu- 
cational training and experience. Persons with 
experience in Southern States preferred. Apply 
Children’s Home Society of Florida, 1649 
Osceola Street, Jacksonville. 


JASEWORKER. Opening for 
graduate for family service. Knowledge of 
VYiddish_ preferred. Salary range $3300 to 
‘$4800. Send full statement covering training 
and experience. Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami 36, Florida. 

oe LS ee ee 


wIMEDIATE OPENINGS FOR 
WORKERS IN MARYLAND’S DEPART- 
‘MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE. Starting 
salary is $2310 a year with salary increases 
every year to a maximum of $2890. Position 
{requires completion of two years of graduate 
ystudy in a professional school of social work. 
One year of paid employment in performance 
408 social case work services may be substituted 
for one year of professional education. 

{A training program gives opportunity for em- 
\jployees to meet qualifications for promotional 
“Positions and the agency maintains a high 
{standard’ of supervision so that staff members 
‘may achieve increasing competence on the job. 
These positions are under the State Merit Sys- 
}tem and insure security with liberal vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement benefits. 


{For further information applicants should 
jcontact Mr. J. Milton Patterson, State Depart- 
tment of Public Welfare, 120 W. Redwood 
‘Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


fully trained 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
OMAN EXECUTIVE (B.S., M.A.) wishes 
placement where special abilities can be used. 
!Extensive experience in quantity food service 
and nutrition education including organization, 
management, buying. advisory and consultation 
fservice, teaching. Murray Hill 8-4453 or 9033 
‘Survey. 


DCIAL SERVICE ADMINISTRATOR; M.S. 
in social work, eastern university; seven years’ 
experience in administrative social work; for 
further information, please write Burneice Lar- 
son, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chi- 
cago. 


‘OMAN EXECUTIVE, 20 years experience in 
all phases of institution administration. Inter- 
ested in work with Dependent Children or the 
sAged. References. 9039 Survey. 


AMP COUNSELORS—college graduates and 
“undergraduates; American and_ foreign born; 
‘single and couples. Camping Office, Schauffler 
(College, 5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, O. 


‘OCATIONAL COUNSELOR, PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT, CASEWORKER, young man, 
A.B. Sociology, 1 year graduate school of 
‘social work, A.M. Personnel administration, 
(3 years family and psychiatric casework, teach- 
Jing experience. Excellent references. Metro- 
politan area, commuting distance, New York 
City. 9030 Survey. 


ee 
XECUTIVE SECRETARY (male) of small 
family service agency desires similar position. 
Educated and experienced in administration 
‘and case work. Now doing both. 9043 Survey. 


Fa 
"OUSEFATHER — delinquent, problem boys, 
recreational and occupational therapy experi- 
ence, excellent checkable record, available im- 
mediately. 9015 Survey. 


ee ___._..__..._ — 
UPERINTENDENT, 15 years experience in- 
situation for children; 6 years social case 
work; some recent probation and parole work. 
9044 Survey. 
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LETTER SERVICES 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 
PLATE EMBOSSING 
LIST MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
Telephone — Barclay 7-9633 


CONFERENCE GROUPS 


BOWEN COUNTRY CLUB, the Hull-House 


Camp, located 40 miles north of Chicago is 
available to conference groups in April, May, 
June and September. For information write 
to Hull-House, 800 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


RECORDS 


NATIVE FOLK MUSIC from many lands. Re- 
cordings accompanied by illustrated manual. 
Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. <A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


Feed Hungry Minds 


The war destroyed millions of books 
overseas, cut off the exchange of 
knowledge. Your money feeds hungry 
it sends new books to 


minds when 
schools and libraries in Europe and 
Asia through the CARE-UNESCO plan. 


Mail cash donations in any amount to: 


CARE Book Program 


20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHELF 


CITY OR COMMUNITY 


By Elizabeth Handasyde, 
January Survey, may be obtained from:— 


reviewed in the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
214 East 53 Street 


New York 22 
PRICE $1.25 


‘s and HARD - TO - FIND 
OUT-OF-PRIN books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation, We report quickly. Lowest prices, 
(We also supply all current books or any book 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

{17 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


CHARTING GROUP 
PROGRESS 


Saul Bernstein reviews the problem of evalu- 


ating accomplishment of small 
tal . +. presents three charts (and evalua- 
ion criteria) that have been used experiment- 


ally. 12 for $7.50; single copy, 750. 


purposes in 


Association Press 
291 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE TO SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS AND LIBRARIES. BOOKS ON SO- 
CIAL WORK, GERONTOLOGY, AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE... Your Want Lists in- 
vited. We conduct world wide searches for 
books not in stock at no cost to you. The 
price of the book must meet your approval. 
Write for free catalogue. GREELEY SQUARE 
BOOK STORE, P. O. Box 18, Tremont Sta- 
tion, New York 57, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection surgical sterilization 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons, Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


ISLAND PRESS COOPERATIVE interested 
in non-fiction manuscripts. 470 West 24th 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Russian, 
by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 
free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA 
Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community piacement and_ supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC., 47 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Founded 
in 1913 for the control of cancer. Has 61 
divisions under which local units operate. 
Raises funds annually to support cancer re- 
search, education of the public and physi- 
cians, improvement of standards of cancer 
diagnosis and treatment. Field Army has a 
service program organized by divisions in 
which more than a million volunteers par- 
ticipate. Educational materials may be ob- 
tained from the Society’s divisions and local 
units. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York, A national organization conducting 
research and’ field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF - HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK: in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 


——— ee 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
tesearch. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Activi- 
ties; Disaster Services; Medical Services; 
The National Blood Program; Nursing Serv- 
ices; Food and Nutrition Service; First Aid, 
Accident Prevention, and Water Safety; 
Volunteer Services; American Junior Red 
Cross; and College Activities. 


———— a 
ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
enue tion: 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—1l1 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Hiousestsys Ma (@ssAtsweve. Ma Ee vans? ete, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 
Kirby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, Treasurer; 
Willard L. Kauth, Director. Sponsors: 
The Benjamin Harrison Recreation Center, 
657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln Recre- 
ation Center, 235 West 113 Street; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offers ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 
making, the arts, and future vocations. 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 
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HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, George Nace; 
Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. F. E. 
Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. Ellis 
Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 2, Ill. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRA | 
—Promotes a better understanding of pr 
lems of democracy in industry through |) 


pamphlets, research and lecture services | 


organization of college and city grow 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEF 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridge | 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert if 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 No 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Orgy 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Ey| 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of. | 
Deaf. Quadrennial National Convenes 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, #% 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, Californi) 
$3.50 year. Lists achievements of deaf) 
Industry, Education, Sports, and Religi) 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Li 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ int 
national Christian woman movement devo} 
to service for women and girls and the | 

tempt to help build a society in which 4 

abundant life is possible for every individy 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUC} 
TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a da} 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism),, 
East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. | 
non-profit organization established in 19} 
to aid in the education of the public | 
matters pertaining to alcoholism. It da} 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controver} 
It provides speakers to interested yrou| 
and distributes factual unbiased literat | 
It organizes citizen’s committees in com i 
nities throughout the country, and spons 

and guides these local committees in pj} 

grams of education and action in their cal} 
munities, designed to meet this great me 
cal and socia! problem. Through these lo| 
affiliates it promotes aud establishes fac 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoho} 

It promotes prevention of alcoholism throw 

education and rehabilitation. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCI 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohj 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. ‘The C4 
ference is an organization to discuss 
principle of humanitarian effort and to 
crease the efficiency of social service ag 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meetia} 
publishes in permanent form the proceedit} 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bu 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge 
all members upon payment of a members 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, Ap 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWIS 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, Preside 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE @ 
FAITH AND HUMANITY through 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene Pp 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurserid 
clinics; camps, work with the aged az 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSE 
SERVICES—Operation of a home for 
attached girls and young women in Par 
scholarship grants at American Universit 
for study in social welfare, public hea 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy 
qualified young women from abroad 
return to work in their own countri 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTIO 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, internatioy 
relations and peace, social legislation. Stu) 
groups under Naticnal direction keep Jew) 
women throughout country alert to vi 
current issues. Through local Sectio 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Im 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturali 
tion aid, Americanization classes, locat 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL ¢ 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSIT 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections | 
United States—also Junior and Councile 
groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 
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|. TIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—291 Broad- 
i, way, New York City; 1513 local Associa- 
‘|) tions federated for Christian leadership and 
Y Eee enship training among young men and 
Wj, boys. 


‘TIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 
i) LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago 37, 
»| Ill. Membership open to persons with pro- 
| fessional interest in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
4 tlon on state and regional councils. 


)-E NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
| FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
‘j, ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
_ the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
| county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
| available care and treatment for infantile 
| paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
| religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
jj epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. An addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
| gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
| tributions by the American people during 
' the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
TIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
i —315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
i) bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
# Satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
) through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
(| and to help secure adequate playground, 
| recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


letters and Life 


1 from page 161 
in of the Clark book lies in its subtle 
d brilliant portrait of General Clay 
d secondarily in its remorseless and 
‘ter portrayal of his subordinates. But 
@ effect of the whole book is sketchy 
d leaves one with a sense of incom- 
steness. But then, in another sense, 
2 story of Germany itself is incomplete 
d fragmentary. 

ynsultant JANE Perry CLarK CAREY 
_S. Army in Germany, 1948 


tADE UNIONS IN THE NEW SO- 
CIETY, by Harold J. Laski. Viking. $3 


| ASKI’S CONVICTION THAT “THE TRADE 
4union movement, in a revolutionary 
2 like our own, has a political task 
least of equal importance to its eco- 
mic function” is the constantly recur- 
i theme on every page of his latest 
lume. Few American labor leaders 
lay would deny the political responsi- 
ities of the labor movement. But 
re are even fewer leaders who go 
ng with the concrete proposal which 
ski offers—namely, the need to di- 
rce the labor movement from the 
sent major parties, whose common 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 

PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 

11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

W. H. Jaenicke, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector, Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Montbly Bulletin, house organ. free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell _ B. 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16thSt., N. 
W, Washington 6, D. C., is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


objective, like the capitalist state itself, 
he holds, is the protection of the proper- 
tied classes. 

It is interesting indeed that this book 
is based upon the series of lectures given 
early in 1949 in this country under the 
auspices of the Sidney Hillman Foun- 
dation. For it was Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America and chairman of the CIO’s 
Political Action Committee until his 
death in 1946, more than any other in- 
dividual, who demonstrated the power 
can wield within the 
the two-party 


which unions 
framework of 
system. 

This is not one of Laski’s better 
products. Because it is primarily a col- 
lection of several lectures, there is much 
overlapping. More seriously, there are 
too many distracting digressions to re- 
motely related fields—digressions which 
are much more acceptable from the plat- 
form (especially when articulated by 
such a charming and eloquent speaker 
as Laski) than they are in print. 

Nevertheless, the contains 
many cogent observations on current 
union problems. Especially significant 
are the questions he poses regarding the 
necessarily changing role of unions in a 


present 


volume 


| DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 'W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-62u0. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


ee ee eS 

THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organt- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in THE 


SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 


changing economy. Socialist Britain has 
been looking for answers and, presum- 
ably, a “welfare state’ America will 
have to do likewise. 

His comments on trade unions and 
democracy are, it seems to this reviewer, 
beyond dispute. Discussing the prob- 
lem of communism in unions, Laski 
calls on union leaders to eschew help 
from the state or from employers, but 
to “rely on their own strength to pro- 
tect themselves; and their strength ls 
in the democratization of the unions.” 


American students of American labor 
unions may not agree with all of the 
comments of this British Socialist, but 
they will not fail to find much of in- 
terest and stimulation in his latest book. 

Hyman H. BooxsinDER 
Economist, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN ADJUST- 
MENT, by Lynde C. Steckle. Harper. 


$3 ; 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGIST WHO HAS 
had wide experience and is well 
versed in the literature, presents in this 
excellent volume many of the ap- 
proaches to the problems of sex, mar- 
riage, vocation, religion, and old age. In 
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CASE WORK 


SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Sciences. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 
Graduate Programs with concentration on 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Courses open to qualified graduates of colleges of recognized 
standing who have had preliminary work in the Social 


For further information write to the 
Secretary of the Department 


8 copies 


the various chapters he gives the his- 
torical background and the dynamics of 
human behavior, and outlines many 
practical steps toward the solution of 
human maladjustments. At times the 
book seems verbose, but the language 
is kept reasonably nontechnical and can 
be understood by the student of psy- 
chology, the personnel officer, and other 
collaborators in education and industry. 

The book abounds in excellent for- 
mulations, for example, “While we can, 
and must, grant man’s ‘sufficient intelli- 
gence,’ we must, in the same breath, 
point out that intelligence per se is but a 
part of the picture. We must also keep 
in mind that, since emotional changes 
are automatic, unwilled and immediate, 
it becomes infinitely easier to feel than 
it is to think.” This is not a new 
thought, but it is here emphasized with 
special clarity. 

The chapter on “Sanity in Sex” is 
especially to be praised for its sound 
scientific basis and its practical appli- 
cation. A few of the case illustrations 
are presented rather superficially and 
the solution for a number of them seems 
definitely naive. I fear that many psy- 
choanalysts would not feel that adequate 
basis for the apparently favorable re- 
sults had been determined. Certainly 
the psychiatrically trained physician 
would not feel that in many of the cases 
justice had been done to an evaluation 
of physiological processes. Granted that 
this book is on a psychological rather 
than strictly medical level, nevertheless, 
it would be of more value if unconscious 
mechanisms and physical problems were 
given greater emphasis. 


“Problems of Human Adjustment” is 
a psychological presentation dealing with 
many important problems of man’s mal- 
adjustment; it is not an exposition of 
psychoanalysis or of psychobiology. If 
the book is approached with this clearly 
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in mind, it should have a wide reading 
among medical students, psychologists, 
teachers, social workers, and personnel 
officers. It should also stimulate a wider 
reading of the reference texts and result 
in a better understanding of human ad- 
justments and maladjustments. I wish 
there might have been a chapter pre- 
senting the need for teamwork in the 
problems of adjustment. One thing that 
many of us have learned in the last few 
years is the value of the study of the 
total human being—physical, psychologi- 
cal, and spiritual—and the extent to 
which the psychologist needs the help of 
the psychiatrist, and the psychiatrist the 
help of the psychologist and the social 
worker. ArtHur H. Ruccries, M.D. 
Butler Hospital 

Providence, Rhode Island 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
POLITICAL PROCESS, by Oliver Gar- 
ceau. Columbia University Press. $3.75 


HIS IS ONE OF THE SEVEN REPORTS 
OE era from two years of study 
by the Public Library Inquiry. Profes- 
sor Garceau is a member of the social 
science faculty of Bennington College, 
Vermont, where Robert D. Leigh was 
president before he became director of 
the Inquiry. Under the sponsorship of 
the Social Science Research Council, the 
Carnegie Corporation has financed this 
attempt to estimate the public library’s 


value as a social and educational jin- - 


stitution. The present volume is con- 
cerned with how its policies are deter- 
mined and how they might be improved. 

It is a fitting time to make such an 
appraisal, for the public library in 
America is approaching the period of 
centennials. Boston Public Library, the 
first to be established in a city, will have 
operated for a hundred years in 1954. 
If vital changes are needed to fit a 
society very different from even a dec- 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 
"SURVEY" REPRINTS NOW AVAILABLE 


First class articles in a continued series: 


Cost for any of the reprints in this vital series: 


1 copy .. 
.- $1.00 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


1. Yes, Families Are Changing 
2. Young Families in 1950 i 
3. The Family in an Aging Population 


Also coming in this series: 


4. The Turbulent Middle Years 
5. Education in Family Life 


25 copies .$3.00 
100 "$10.00 


ade ago, it is vastly to the advantage 
librarians to hear and heed as they ¢ 
ter the second half of the twenti¢ 
century. 

The method used by Mr. Garceau 
one of interdisciplinary research by thr 
political scientists, a social and econony 
historian, and an industrial manageme} 
consultant with training in psychologll 
Six types of analysis have been focu 
on the library, its community, its boad 
of trustees, the city council from whid} 
its funds are secured, and its librarian.}} 

These findings were augmented jj 


case studies of sixty of the 7,408 publi 
library systems in the United State 
They represent various geographical sd 
tions and different sizes and types of taj 
supported institutions—state, county, 2 
municipal. They were studied by que 
tionnaires, visits, and interviews. 
results are contained in five clear a 
detailed chapters, with recommendatiom 
which are both practical and inspirin} 
They deal with the best way to oval 
come the great inequalities between riq 
and poor parts of the country whid 
now leave almost one third of our pop} 
lation without access to free bool} 
Librarians have thought that reducitf 
the number of units by the establist 
ment of large regional system woul 
achieve economies and spread servicd 
Mr. Garceau concludes that because 
local pride such mergings will not }j 
possible. He advises instead that 
librarian accept whole heartedly his plaq 
as a politician. His identification wit 
well-administered government may wi 
federal aid for the forty-eight sta 
libraries on a matching basis. The 
can then take over supplementary ser 
ices to backward areas without distur 
ing successful local control. 
ALTHEA WaArRH 


Visiting Professor 
Department of Library Science 
University of Michigan 
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Che Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


MCA DEMIEG YEAR’ 1950.51 


SUMMER QUARTER 


June 26 — September 2 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 


| 
Autumn Quarter begins September 30 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 

Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


MARGARET MORRISON CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
Department of Social Work 


Four-year undergraduate course for women leads 
to Bachelor of Science degree. 

Two-year graduate course in public assistance, child 
welfare, case work, etc., leads to degree of Master of 
Social Work. Open to men and women. 

Dormitories. Registration Sept. 14-16. Fall semester 
begins Sept. 18. Write for catalog. 


GARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box S$ Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


The Division of Social Welfare 


Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


offers 


Professional Education 


Leading to the degree of master of social work. 


Courses combine theory and practice 
in social case work, social group work, 


community organization and research. 


Applications for fall enrollment are now be- 


ing received. Early application is advised. 


Write: The Director, Division of Social Welfare 
Administration 314 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Sociai Work 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 
The next section of the Advanced Psychia- 


tric Program on the doctorate level will 
begin September, 1950. 


Summer Institute 


“Social Work Practice in the Community 
Organization Setting” 


June 19-23, 1950 


For further information write to School of 
Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 21, 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


August 1950 through July 1951 


Graduate Seminars 
July 10-20, 1950 
Advanced Casework Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Supervisory Method in Social Casework ; 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


Ego Psychology Dr. Othilda Krug 
The Psychosomatic Concept Dr. Felix Deutsch 


Educational Methods in Teaching Casework : 
Miss Gordon Hamilton 


Casework Writing and Interpretation _ } 1 
Miss Viola Paradise 


For further information write to 
THE-DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1950 
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Series I—June 19—June 30 
1. Mental Hygiene Concepts Basic to Group Work Practice...... Mr. Saul Scheidlinger 
2. Administration in Social Group Work ..............0.00000% Mr. Harleigh B. Trecker 
3. Impact of Agency Setting on Group Work Processes.......... Miss Clara A. Kaiser 
4. Current Developments in Community Organization.......... Mr. Arthur Dunham 
5. Tools of Evaluation Used by Community Organizers and 
Admini strgtoret ote ois). + aiasisis’s ai, sku eee Mr. Morris Zelditch 
6. The’ Public Relations of Social Work...) ya eee Mrs. Sallie E. Bright 
Series Hi—July 10—July 21 
d. News Trends an] Adoption.)%......2! 2c)... Asana eee ee Mrs. Ruth F. Brenner 
8. The Psycho-Social Development of the Child............... Dr. Margaret Mahler 
9. Casework, withyChildrenac $06.59 <0. «4 ee ee Miss Elizabeth Meier 
10) Supervision s..n.4 ees eee Pe 2S Soh SASL er eee Miss Marguerite Galloway 
*Series TI—July 24—August 4 
11, Advanced ‘Social Casework... <2)... 1... eee ee Miss Florence Hollis 
12. Advanced Psychiatry for Social Workers.................--- Dr. Sidney L. Green 
13. Advanced Supervision 
Section A (For beginning supervisors)................... Miss Miriam McCaffery 
Section B (For supervisors with 2 years’ experience) ...... Miss Dorothy Hutchinson 
14. Psychosomatic Concepts in Social Work ................2.-- Dr. Felix Deutsch 
15. Casework with the Il and Handicapped.................... Miss Bessie Schless 
* For graduates of schools of social work only, 
SUMMER INSTITUTE BULLETIN & APPLICATION BLANKS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SCHOOL 
2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. Trafalgar 6-6300 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The 


i| ADELPHI COLLEGE 
|} SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


Two Year Graduate Curriculum 


Leading to the Master’s Degree 


_ A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


the degree of PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Master of Social Work 


for 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 
A first-year base of generic content permits sec- PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
ond-year concentration in special fields such as 


medical social work, psychiatric social work, Applications for the Autumn Semester 1950 


family case work, child welfare, group work, now being accepted. 
public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, research. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 
now being received. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 


Dean. A limited number of scholarships are available. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work | 


offers 
—a two year graduate curriculum . | 
—focused on the actual development of casework or group work skills 
—preparing for the responsible giving of any agency service 
—through an integrated school program oriented to the student’s own current practice 
—and concurrent, closely related field work under specially trained supervisors of over fifty cooperating 
social agencies 
—leading to the degree of Master of Social Work 


—an advanced, third year curriculum 
—focused on the actual development of casework, supervisory and administrative skills 
—through an integrated program of advanced class and field work 
—leading to an Advanced Certificate 
—which may be used to obtain the degree of Master of Social Work, and under special arrangement 
may be credited fully toward the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


—a doctoral curriculum 
—preparing for professional and scholarly leadership in social work teaching, social administration, 
and social research 
—leading to the degree of Doctor of Social Work 


Information regarding scholarships and fellowships is available 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


THE JEWS 


Their History, Culture and 
Religion 


Edited by Louis Finkelstein, President, The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


This brilliant and exhaustive work “is a superb contri- 
bution to the study of Jewish religion and culture. ... 
the survey deals with every phase of Judaism’s history 
and culture, maintaining an extraordinary level of both 
authoritative competence and lively interest. It is to be 
commended to the reading of all students of the subject 
whether Jew or Christian.” — Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Two volumes. $12.00 


THE AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY 


By T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and 
R. Nevitt Sanford 


This book completes publication of the monumental value systems of a variety of types of persons and social 
series, Studies in Prejudice—a deep-probing exploration groups, the book establishes a new concept of what is 
into the psychological and social roots of prejudice. The called the authoritarian type of man, whose activities 
basic volume of the psychological studies, it poses the - threaten the survival of the democratic type on which 
guestion: What is there in the psychology of the indi- our society is built. In revealing the close relation be- 
vidual that renders him “prejudiced” or “‘unprejudiced,” tween social-psychological factors and overt prejudice, 
that makes him more or less likely to respond to the the authors isolate the destructive germ of the authori- 
agitation of a Joséph Goebbels or a Gerald L. K. Smith? tarian personality, and thus provide a foundation for 
Based on. extensive studies of attitudes, prejudices and long-range counter measures. $7650 


SCIENCE AND GOALS FOR at 
THE GOALS OF MAN | AMERICAN EDUCATION |b 
A Study in Semantic Orien- A Symposium 1 
tation é 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, 
By Anatol Rapoport, Assoc. Prof. of Mathe- and R. M. Maclver. — 

matical Biology, University of Chicago — 

What goals shall be set for American education? The 

Is science merely a tool, or can it be a way of life? work of 54 noted scholars, this book is the most compre- 
This significant volume demonstrates that in modern hensive and searching examination to date of this urgent 
scientific method and orientation rest the foundations common problem. Its conclusions’ should be pondered 
of individual and social sanity. A philosophy of science, by all concerned with the purpose of American education. 
it applies the tools of semantics to bring about a better $5.00 
popular understanding of the role of science in human | 
affairs. “ . an invaluable book for those eager to 
experience the wonder and excitement of reflection and : 
Proper evaluation.”—Irving J. Lee, Pres., The Society : <> 
for General Semantics. $3.50 
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